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UNITED STATES COAST DEFENCES. 


EACOAST defences have never re- 
ceived the attention at the hands 
of the people of the United 

States that their importance warrant. 
At the close of the Civil War the 
ravages made by shot and shell were 
hastily and cheaply repaired, and 
it was not until threatened with trou- 
ble from abroad that the question of 
defences began to receive any serious 
consideration. The threatened war 
requiring us to be more offensive than 
defensive, naturally drew our atten- 
tion first to the navy, and thus being 
the first to receive attention it has 
naturally had a stronger hold on Con- 
gress and received a greater share of 
the military appropriations, thereby 
keeping the matter of coast defence 
from before the public, and resulting 
in a lack of appreciation of its im- 
portance and necessity. 

The United States Navy is an im- 
portant factor in the defence of our 
country, but if compared with per- 
manent seacoast fortifications it will 
undoubtedly hold second place. 


Because Great Britain has such an 
enormous sea power .and holds su- 
premacy on the ocean, is it, there- 
fore, necessary that we adopt Eng- 
land as our standard, or devote all 
our efforts to securing a navy compe- 
tent to contend with hers? Because 
Germany’s chief attention is concen- 
trated on the strength and discipline 
of her army, is it, therefore, neces- 
sary to adopt her as our standard of 
strength for land forces? It is un- 
necessary that we follow the lines of 
either, but it is necessary that we 
have a strong and proper system of 
defence and fully utilize the appro- 
priations to the best advantage in 
securing it. The question arises 
then, What is to the best advantage ? 

Great Biitain is an empire; her 
colonies are scattered over both hemi- 
spheres ; her commetce extends to 
every quarter of the globe. Each 
colony is dependent upon the others 
for support ; this necessitates a great 
foreign traffic and a correspondingly 
large commercial marine. Thus she 





TWO I0-INCH BREECH-LOADING GUNS AT SANDY HOOK PROVING-GROUND, PROVED, AND READY 
FOR SHIPMENT, 











LANDING I2-INCH BREECH-LOADING STEEL RIFLED CANNON 
AT THE ARMY PROVING-GROUND, Al SANDY HOOK, N. J, 
FOR TEST. 


requires a navy pioportionally large 
to protect both this marine and _ the 
scattered colonies. The foreign pos. 
sessions of Germany are few, if any, 
when compared with those of Great 
Britain. With the exception of avery 
small seacoast, she is entirely sur- 
rounded by foreign powers of a more 
or less aggressive nature. Hence it 
is that she devotes her attention more 
to the development of her army than 
to that of her navy. Thus we see 
each of these nations carefully de- 
fending itself according to the situa- 
tion. The United States may almost 
be regarded as a continent in them- 
selves. They have an Atlantic sea- 
board of over 3000 miles, without tak- 
ing into consideration the extent of 
gulf coast on the south. Bordering 
on the Pacifie is a coast line of nearly 
5000 miles. Both on the eastern and 
westein coasts we are over 3000 miles 
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distant from any power that 
would necessitate the en- 
larging of our army if we 
were called upon to defend 
ourselves. 

On our seacoast there aie 
at least thirty ports which 
demand, as an absolute ne- 
cessity, the most modern 
means of protection, to- 
gether with seventy otheis 
which also demand piotec- 
tion toasmaller extent. It 
is these great cities situated 
on our seacoast that hold 
the welfare of our country 
at stake. Nearly ten years 
ago Samuel J. Tilden 
wrote to Carlisle showing 
that in twelve United States 
seaports the property ex- 
posed to destruction by 
hostile fleets amounted in 
value to $5,000,000,000, and 
this property has probably 
since then increased one 
quarter in value. 

The greater part of our 
foreign traffic is carried on 
in foreign vessels, while our 
coastwise commerce, al- 
though enormous, in case 
of war could be easily car- 
ried on by rail. The United States 
in time of war could be entirely inde- 
pendent of other countiies for sup- 
plies of any importance or for gen- 
eral maintenance. These facts show 
that we would have no commerce 
requiling protection by the navy. 
We have no colonies to protect. 
Thus, our only need of ships is 
to represent us as a nation and to 
give what little protection is neces- 
sary to American subjects abroad. 
Our present navy is fully large 
enough to accomplish any work of 
this kind if called upon; and any 
additional money spent at the present 
time for an increase in the number of 
these vessels is that much less toward 
seacoast fortifications as a more per- 
fect and necessary means of defence. 

Let us suppose one of our largest 
ports to be protected by naval ves- 
sels with no other support, and that 

















they suddenly find themselves con- 
fronted by an opposing fleet. The 
foreign fleet would congregate all its 
foices at one point, and would thus 
be more powerful than our own, which 
must be necessarily scattered to pro- 
tect the other important points along 
the coast. Defeat would be inevita- 
ble. The port would soon fall into 
the hands of the enemy. Tremen- 
dous indemnities could be exacted, 
which would not only increase the 
enemy’s power of aggression, but 
cripple our own power of resistance. 
But what would the enemy’s chances 
be if an attempt was made to enter 
one of our ports against a heavy fire 
from fortifications protecting the 
channel? Realizing the effectiveness 
of land guns, the enemy would nec- 
essarily keep at as long range as pos- 
sible, thus not only diminishing its 
power of offence, but increasing that 
of our own defence. With the range 
of fire thus extended, the secondary 
battery on board a ship is practically 
useless. There is also more of a cer- 
tainty of aim on land than on water. 
The constant rolling and motion of the 
vessel takes away the great accuracy 
of fire possessed by the heavy guns 
mounted on land. The penetrative 
power of all guns has been so accu- 
rately calculated that a fortification 
may be constiucted able to resist the 
shot from navy guns of the highest 
power. Even at ranges of six and 
eight miles the 8-in. and 10 in. army 
guns have sufficient power to pene- 
trate the unarmored portion of a ves- 
sel with very effec- 
tive result, while at 


ranges of two, 
three, and four 
miles the most 


heavily protected 
parts of the vessel 
are in the same 
danger as the un- 
protected parts at 
ranges of six and 
eight miles. Early 
attempts were made 
to completely cover 
the battleship with 
armor protection ; 
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12-INCH MORTAR MOUNTED ON SERVICE-CARRIAGE, 
OF 105 POUNDS OF BROWN PRISMATIC POWDER, THIS FIRES A I000- 
POUND STEEL DECK-PIERCING PROJECTILE LOADED WITH I00 POUNDS 
OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE, 
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but finding this impossible, this ar- 
mor has been gradually reduced to the 
water-line and the protection of heavy 
guns. Thus, only about one quarter 
of the shipis protected. The attempt 
of a fleet to bombard one of our ports 
properly protected with gun and 
mortar batteries would be practically 
ineffective. The shells fired from 
these mortars may be made to carry 
safely expldsives in charges as high 
as 100 lbs. at least five miles, and a 
single shot would be enough to de- 
stroy completely any type of protect- 
ed navy vessel. The high-angled fire 
from this style of gun is more effec- 
tive than the shot from a high-power 
rifle. The penetrative power of this 
mortar is about seven inches in the 
best steel used for deck plates, and its 
angle of fire is such as to make the 
projectile strike the deck of the ves- 
sel, the armor of which is usually 24 
in. thick, and in a few cases as high 
as 44 in. thick, thus showing what 
little protection is rendered by these 
deck plates against the heavy land 
batteries. 

The modern fortification for mor- 
tars generally contains a battery of 
sixteen guns mounted in pits, each 
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MOUNTING I2-INCH BREECH-LOADING 


STEEL RIFLED 


CANNON ON ONE OF OUR SEACOAST 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


holding four. These mortars may be 
fired either singly or in groups of 
from two tosixteen. From the 12-in. 
type of mortar, mounted on a Gordon 
mortar carriage, a record of ten rounds 
in twenty-one minutes seven seconds 
was obtained, the mortar being 
sponged out after each round. A\l- 
lowing three batteries for the protec- 
tion of one of our largest ports, we 
would have a fire of 4500 rounds per 
hour, besides the fire from the heavy 
10-in. and 12-in. gun batteries. With 
this steady rain of deck-piercing 
shells, carrying high explosives, a 
single shell being enough to disable 
or completely destroy a battleship, 
the opposing fleet is unquestionably 
at a greatdisadvantage. Ashas been 
previously shown, it is necessary for 
a fleet, in attacking a fortification, to 
preserve a range of fire as extended 
as possible. This, however, not only 
reduces its own power of offence, but 
enlarges that of the land battery, as 
the penetrative power of the projec- 


tile increases with range in mortar or 
high-angled fire, but decreases with 
range in low-angled or 1ifle fire. 
Thus, the land battery has the advan- 
tage at either long or short range ; 
but especially at long range, as the 
energy and direction of recoil are so 
severe from a mortar as to render it 
impossible to mount one on a navy 
vessel of any type or draught. 

Coast fortifications are the best 
means of defence for the United 
States ; but assuming that the navy 
is a better means, it would be neces- 
sary to strongly fortify our harbors 
as a place of refuge for vessels that 
might be overmatched, others that 
are disabled, and as coaling stations 
and depots of supply. If there were 
no harbor of defence, our vessels 
would bg exposed to capture, and if 
captured, would be utilized as agents 
against ourselves. Again, we see the 
absolute necessity for fortifications ; 
and even if the navy should be adopt- 
ed as the supreme means of defence, 
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it certainly would not long hold this 
supremacy without the land fortifica- 
tions to support and protect it. 

There need be no argument as to 
whether a defence is needed or not, 
for that is now an accepted fact, as 
well as that such a system should be 
adopted as would insure the greatest 
safety regardless of expense. .But 
expense is a very important factor, 
especially in the eyes of Congress, 
and a slight comparison between the 
two systems will be interesting. 

The United States battleship Indi- 
ana, recently completed, is one of 
three vessels authorized to be built 
by Congress, June 30, 1891. Her 
complete armament consists of four. 
13-in., eight 8-in., and four 6-in. rifles, 
with the secondary battery of twenty 
6-pounders, six 1-pounders, and four 
Gatling guns. This secondary bat- 
tery has been shown to be of no util- 
ity against fortifications. The con- 


tract price for the hull and machinery 
alone of this battleship was $3,020,- 
000, besides the extra amount paid 
for every quarter of a knot gained 


above the speed required by contract. 
The Fortifications Board, in its esti- 
mate of cost of the different fortifica- 
tions, put Baltimore ninth on the list 
of twenty-seven ports most requiring 
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defence. It estimated the entire cost 
of the several fortifications necessary 
for the defence of this port, together 
with their complete armament, sub- 
marine mines, etc., at $2,184,000. 
The heavy armament of the Indiana 
was shown to consist of 16 heavy 
guns, the cost of which was not in- 
cluded in the $3,020,000. The arma- 
ment forthe fortifications of Baltimore, 
included in the $2,184,000, consists of 
3theavy guns. From this we see that 
the total cost of several fortifications 
fully armed and sufficient to protect 
one of our largest ports is about two 
thirds the cost of one battleship with- 
out her armament, and only able to 
carry about one half the number of 
heavy guns constituting the land bat- 
tery. One effective shot could ren- 
der this vessel useless ; the land for- 
tifications would be almost impreg- 
nable. The cost of maintenance of 
land works is trifling when compared 
with the great expenses incurred in 
keeping vessels in order and repair, 
and ready for action. Besides the 
innumerable minor expenses may be 
mentioned that of dry-docking, in 
which the vessel has to undergo a 
most severe and rigid overhauling 
after its return from any cruise ata 
cost varying from $10,000 to $20,000. 


I2-INCH BREECH-LOADING STEEL RIFLE MOUNTED ON PROOF-CARRIAGE, SHOWING BREECH 
MECHANISM, 
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The cost of 
repairing a 
fortification 
after con- ° 
test would 
exceed this 
amount but 
slightly. 
The life of 
these  ves- 
sels is un- 
certain, 
many of 
them being 
unable to 
contend 
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ob- 
tained 
abroad. 
This is par- 
ticularly no- 
ticeable in 


results 


our heavy 
guns. Itwas 
long after 
the breech- 
loading sys- 
tem was 
uSed by the 
foreign atr- 
mies that it 
was adopt- 


with storms ed by the 
at sea as United 
well as an RESULT OF THREE SUCCESSIVE SHOTS FIRED FROM 8-INCH States ? but 
old-type sit ‘ » » this delay 
hant- BREECH-LOADING STEEL RIFLED GUN AT RANGE OF ONE was utilized 
mere MILE, SHOWING ACCURACY OF FIRE, : 
man. For- in carefully 
tifications 


can be rebuilt and remodelled to a 
greater advantagethantheship. This 
can be proved by the fact that many 
of the older forts are being held to be 
remodelled and strengthened, and 
utilized as mounts for high-power 
guns, thus rendering great assistance 
to the more modern fortifications 
erected nearthem. A few of the old 
navy vessels are now in use as marine 
and recruiting stations, but the ma- 
jority are being sold for scrap iron 
and are practically out of existence. 

It is without doubt that the system 
of coast defence is the proper protec- 
tion for the United States, and that 
to put our leading ports at once into 
a condition of defence is the duty of 
the hour. 

Within the last twenty years the 
United States Army has shown a 
greater advancement in her engines 
and implements of war than the 
armies of any of the older European 
countries, and this is entirely due to 
the fact that the officers in whose 
hands this important work has been 
placed have been fully competent to 
perform it. It has shown a peculiar 
hesitancy in adopting any devices of 
foreign invention ; but this hesitancy 
being used to advantage has been fol- 
lowed by a great advance beyond the 


studying 
the different systems, and resulted in 
our securing as fine, if not a much 
finer breech mechanism for our guns 
than that adopted by any other coun- 
try, and in our having no superiors as 
gun-builders. Thesame may be said 
for the carriages and mounts for these 
heavy guns—that they are not sur- 
passed or even equalled by those 
adopted by the foreign powers. 

The heavy guns adopted for our 
coast defence consist of the 8-in., 10- 
in., and 12-in. breech-loading steel 
rifled cannon, together with the two 
types of 12-in. breech-loading mortars, 
From the best authority it has been 
shown that no other guns of this class 
used by the foreign powers have ex- 
hibited such great accuracy of fire 
under the same conditions. 

The prevailing opinion among the 
general public is that the largest and 
most powerful of these ponderous 
weapons of war are used for the long- 
est range fire, and against the attack 
of an opposing fleet while at the great- 
est distance from the land fortifica- 
tions, while the guns of less power 
are used for short range and close at- 
tack. This supposition is directly 
contrary to the true system of using 
these heavy guns. For long-range 
fire, in annoying an approaching fleet 




















by a steady rain of projectiles, thus 
greatly hindering and even prevent- 
ing its progress, the 8-in. and 1o0-in. 
guns are used; while for close at- 
tack, where accuracy of fire is certain 
and the massive steel projectile will 
have its powerful smashing effect, the 
ponderous 12 in. gun is used.. 

The same steady progress has been 
made with the ammunition as with 
the other necessities of defence. Re- 
cent tests with armor plates and cast- 
steel projectiles have shown the pro- 
jectile to undoubtedly hold first place, 
no plate béing yet produced fully able 
to withstand the projectile without 
being rendered practically useless for 
defence after the second or third round. 
The penetrative power of projectiles 
is increasing in a much greater ratio 
than the strength and resistance of 
armor plates. In recent tests with 
134-in. cast-steel plates the projectile 
has passed completely through this 
mass of steel, and on recovery has 
been found to be in as good a condi- 
tion as when ready for loading, and 
after rebanding has been again used 
for test. 

The helpless condition of our coast 
defences resulted in the appointment 
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by the President of a joint board of 
army and navy officers and civilians, 
presided over by the Secretary of 
War. This was under the provision 
of an act of Congress approved March 
3, 1885. The Board was appointed 
for the purpose of making a most 
careful and thorough examination of 
all the ports along the coast, and to 
determine which ones most urgently 
needed defence, and the kind and 
character best adapted to each. The 
Board very creditably conducted the 
work for which it was appointed, and 
in its report recommended that the 
sum of $93,448,800 be appropriated 
by Congress for land defences and 
theirarmament. Within the last ten 
years, through the energy of the En- 
gineers’ Department, plans for a most 
elaborate and complete system of de- 
fence have been prepared within the 
limits of the amount called for by the 
Board ; through the study and perse- 
verance of the Ordnance Department 
the army has on hand ready for 
mount, with others being manufac- 
tured, the most modern heavy guns 
and their mountings, surpassing both 
in general mechanism and accur&cy 
the heavy ordnance now used for 


I2-INCH BREECH-LOADING STEEL RIFLED GUN MOUNTED ON MINIMUM PORT CASEMATE CARRIAGE, 
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I2-INCH BREECH-LOADING STEEL 


FOR 


coast defence by the foreign powers. 
Through the apparent lack of appre- 
ciation of the situation on the part of 
Congress, however, the completion of 
the woiks necessary for the defence 
and dignity of our country is held at 
stake. 

The delay in securing the necessary 
funds may be partially due to the in- 
dividual selfishness of the members 
of Congress. The fact that each con- 
gressman takes no particular interest 
in a matter which he feels will be of 
special advantage to some other State 
than the one he represents accounts 
for the slow progress of our fortifica- 
tions; while the navy vessels, be- 
ing of no special advantage to any 
one State, receive the greater part 
of what little interest is given to this 
matter at all. 

Without in the slightest degree 
affecting the vast resources of this 
_ wealthy nation, the sum of $100,000,- 
ooo could be appropriated by Congress 
and so utilized by the army that with- 
in ten years our seaports could be so 
completely and advantageously forti- 
fied that they would be able to with- 
stand a fleet of any size from any 
foreign power or number of foreign 
powers combined. For this purpose 


RIFLED GUN RECEIVED AT 
TEST, 


SANDY HOOK PROVING-GROUND 


the sum of $100,000,000 should be 
immediately appropriated in yearly 
allotments of $10,000,000, and turned 
over to a Board of army officers, 
which would be responsible for its 
proper disposition. This would in- 
sure the steady progress of our coast 
defences ; it would supply continuous 
work to all the largest private iron 
and steel works and _ foundries 
throughout the United States, to- 
gether with the large army establish- 
ments at Watervliet and Watertown 
arsenals ; it would give steady em- 
ployment to labor, and generally in- 
crease prosperity throughout the 
country. These considerations, to- 
gether with the fact that sea-coast for- 
tifications are the best means.of de- 
fence for this country, should dispel 
all lack of interest in the subject and 
insure a rapid progress toward their 
completion. 

With the funds that have thus far 
been appropriated, these fortifications 
have progressed fairly, but in a more 
or less unmethodical way, owing to the 
slowness and interruptions in 1eceiv- 
ing the necessary funds. 

The Board, in stating at what ports 
fortifications or other defences are 
most urgently required, presented a 











list of which the following are the 
‘irst ten, arranged in order of ur- 
gency : 


New York. New Orleans. 
San Francisco. Philadelphia. 
Boston. Washington. 
The Lake Ports. Baltimore. 

Hampton Roads, Portland, Me. 


These ports are not arranged exclu- 
sively in order of commercial impor- 
tance, as attention is given to their 
facility for defending certain sites 
and the period of time this task might 
demand. Thus, Savannah, Baltimore, 
Washington, and a few,others belong 
to aclass where, ina great emergency, 
obstructions might be improvised 


capable of temporarily obstructing 
the approach of a hostile fleet. 

The fortifications in which these 
heavy guns are mounted are divided 
into four classes—turrets, armored 
and 


caseinates, barbette batteries, 
mortar batteries. 


Rapid-fire guns used as an auxil- 
iary in coast defence, such as pre- 
venting the landing of troops, at- 
tacking torpedo boats, and protect- 
ing mine fields. Great speed and 
accuracy are obtained from these 
guns. A recent record of 20 rounds 
in 2 minutes 59% seconds was obtain- 
ed, in which the gun, a 6-pounder, 
was fired alternately at two targets 
ata range of 500 yards, the targets 
being placed 75 feet apart. The ten 
shots on each target struck within 
an area about two feet square, 
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Turrets may be described as fortifi- 
cations in which the most powerful 
guns are mounted, being protected 
on all sides, including overhead, by 
heavy armor plates. These fortifica- 
tions are generally cylindrical in 
form, and as arule are made to re- 
volve, thus permitting the gun to be 
fired in any direction. Two guns are 
generally mounted in one turret, 
which is provided with port-holes, 
through which the muzzle of the gun 
projects. As before stated, they are 
used only for the heaviest guns and 
short-range firing, which insures great 
accuracy and destructive effect against 
an enemy compelled to close attack 
by the position of the channel ap- 
proaches. 

Casemates provide front and over- 
head cover, and in some cases rear 
cover, and are made of either iron or 
concrete covered with sand. These 
defences are stationary, and are pro- 
vided with special carriages by which 
elevation and direction can 
be given tothe gun through 
a very small opening or 
port. The gunsconstitut- 
ing the battery of a case- 
mate are generally of a 
greater number than those 
of the turret, although the 
purpose of both of these 
land defences is practical- 
ly the same. They are used 
for heavy guns at short, 
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12-INCH BREECH-LOADING STZEL RIFLEL CANNON MCUNTED ON GUS-LIFT CARRIAGE, WEIGHT OF 
GUN, 127,680 POUNDS; CHARGE, 480 POUNDS OF BROWN PRISMATIC POWDER ; FIRES A CAST- 
STEEL PROJECTILE OF I,0l0 POUNDS WEIGHT ; EXTREME ANGE OF FIRE, I2 MILES, 


though somewhat longer 12nge than 
the turret battery, and do noi gen- 
erally occupy such an exposed posi- 
tion. 

Barbette batteries are those in 
which cover in front only is provided 
by means of a parapet or breastwork 
over which the gun is fired. It is 
generally made of concrete covered 
with sand, which latter is used toa 
great extent in the construction of 
land defences on account of its great 
power of resistance. For high sites 
(250 feet or over above the water- 
level) low patapets with non-disap- 
pearing carriages are used ; for com- 
paratively low sites high parapets, to 
afford protection to the detachment 


of gunners in loading, with the disap- 
pearing gun carriage is used. This 
ca riage is a marvel of ingenuity, ana 
one of the greatest developments in 
coast defence. Barbettes are used 
for the smaller seacoast guns (8-in. 
and 1o-in.) and where extreme range 
of fire is desired. 

An outline description of the mor- 
tar battery has already been given ; 
but we will not pass over this impor- 
tant means of defence without a few 
words in regard to the system by 
which the mortars are manipulated in 
action: _ On account of their position 
in deep pits surrounded by thick 
walls of concrete and sand, it is im- 
possible for the vessel or fleet to be 





The following list shows the calibre, kind, and. number of heavy guns and ~rortars for the 
shore batteries necessary for the proper protection of the ten ports mentione« °n page 775 : 
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seen fromthe mortar. The necessary 
sighting is therefore accomplished by 
means of a very accurate instrument 
called a range and position finder, 
placed and protected at a point on the 


fortification where the enemy can be. 


plainly seen. The exact position of 
the vessel being determined, the nec- 
essary angles of- elevation and direc- 
tion for each ‘mortar .are quickly de- 
termined by an instruffient called a 
relocater. The dai 

having thus tbe 

their > See ped San 
elevation, are<fired- By 
electricity, singly okjgn 
groups, at the command 
of the officer in charge. 
Theseimportant scientific 
instruments just men- 
tioned are inventions of 
officers of the United 
States Army. 

Although these fortifi- 
cations are fully adequate 
to perform the 
protection re- 
quired, a very 
important aux- 
iliary of land 
defences are 
the submarine 
mines, or tor- 
pedoes. These 
may be divided 
into two types : 
the self-acting 
or mechanical, 
‘and the con- 
trollable, and 
are employed 
for two pur- 
poses : first, to 
obstruct or 
close the chan- 
nels leading to 
important mili- 
tary establish- 
ments, harbors 
of refuge, large 
cities, etc., so 
that the oppos- 
ing fleet may 
not run by the 
batteries of de- 
fence ; second, 


fortifications, 
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SEARCH-LIGHT MOUNTED ON TOWER AT THE 
SANDY HOOK PROVING-GROUND. 


Used to expose the attempts of the enemy to re- 
move torpedoes by. countermining, cutting electric 
cables, etc.; also used for detecting the movements 
of the enemy’s war-ships, and for signalling to distant 
With this seatch-light a message was 
sent, by means of long and short flashes, to the signal 
station onthe Exchange Building, New York City, a 
distance of 18 miles, where it was distinctly read. This 
search-light is the most powerful in the United States, 
having a candle power of 200,000,000. 
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to render perilous the water area with- 
in range of the objective point. These 
mines cover a large area of the chan- 
nel, and are so arranged and dis- 
posed that thé+intervals in one line 
are protected «or covered by the line 
next in rear.. These mines are so con- 
structed that -by meais»of electrical 


appliances, any or. all»of the torpe- 


does constituting it may be exploded 
at the will of he“ operator stationed 
es at the fogtification on shore.: 
* Such¥omplete control is had 
of thin that a friendly ves- 
sel niay be allowed to pass 
over with absolute safety ; 
but by the simple turn of a 
switch the attempt of an en- 
emy’s vessel to follow would 
behazardous. Attempts are 
~yoften made by unarmored 
‘boats of very light draught 
“to “countermine or grapple 
“for the attachments of the 
&. sper pedors at night. This is 
prevented by 
batteries of 
powerful rapid- 
fire guns assist- 
ed by special 
shore batteries 
which may be 
so arranged 
with electrical 
connections as 
to cause explo- 
sion on the at- 
tempt of the 
enemy to med- 
‘dle with them. 
Powerful 
search-lights 
are also an im- 
portant factor 
in protecting 
mine fields. 
The fortifica- 
tions and other 
means of de- 
fence are iden- 
tical for the 
different har- 
bors, with the 
exception that 
the number of 
guns constitut- 
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ing a battery varies according to the 
size and importance of the point pro- 
tected ; and while one may require a 
large number of its heavy guns to be 
mounted on disappearing carriages, 
another may need the majority of its 
guns mounted on non-disappearing 
carriages, these points depending 


largely on the general topography of 


oats 
i 43; 


the surrounding country. 
At both entrances to New§York 
Harbor large 12-in. mortar batgegee 
are under progress of const 
One of these batteries is situadt¢ 
Sandy Hook, where has also 
constructed and very successfully 
tested a gun-lift battery for two 12-in. 
guns. No better situation could be 
desired for the position of a battery 
for the protection of New York than 
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LOADING POSITION. 


8-inch breech-loading steel rifled gun 
mounted on Buffington-Crozier disap- 
pearing gun-carriage. A part of the 
energy of recoil, generated by the dis- 
charge, forces the gun into loading 
position. A portion ofthis energy 
being stored up is utilized to again 
raise the gun, by means of the counter- 
weight, into the firing position. The 
gun and men manipulating it are un- 
der cover of the parapet during the 
preparation for firing, anda small por- 
tion of the gun only is exposed at dis- 
charge. Ina recent test with this gun 
and carriage, ten rounds were fired in 
14 minutes 42 seconds. No record 


ey 
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at this point. Complete control is had 
of the main channel of the bay, which 
runs within one half to three quarters 
of a mile of the battery, and with the 
assistance of other defences planned 
for this point, together with fortifica- 
tions proposed to be built on Long 
Island, it will be impossible for any 
vessel to enter either the upper or 
-lgwer bays of New York. The situa- 
‘tion of these fortifications is such as 
tozplace New York and the surround- 
% cities beyond all range of fire 
any navy fleet attempting bom- 
’ Pardment or siege. A battery of six 
1o-in. guns mounted on disappearing 
carriages has been recently complet- 
ed at Fort Hamilton on Staten Island. 
Some progress has been made at San 
Francisco, but very little as conipared 
to what is actually needed. 
Several high-power rifled 
“| guns and mortars, together 
| with three pneumatic dyna- 
mite guns, have been mount- 
ed at this port ; but if we 
compare this with the num- 
ber of heavy guns necessary 
for its protection, we may 
judge what little progress 
has been made toward the 
proper defence of San Fran- 
cisco, 








FIRING POSITION, 


equal to this has been obtained from any seacoast carriage adopted abroad. This carriage was invented 
by Colonel A. R. Buffington and Captain William Crozier, both distinguished officers in the Ordnance 


Department, United States Army. 
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I2-INCH BREECH-LOADING STEEL RIFLED GUN MOUNTED ON BARBETTE CARRIAGE, 


We have at present no defences at 
all in Puget Sound, situated close to 
Vancouver Island, which the British 
have shown no lack of pains in forti- 
fying. It is a disgrace to our coun- 

“try. The dispute now going on with 
Great Britain in regard to the Alaska 
boundary means a serious encroach- 
ment, if we submit, upon our north- 
western domains. At Puget Sound 
is the great Port Orchard dry dock. 
Situated on the Sound are the cities 
of Tacoma, Seattle, and Port Town- 
send. These are important as coal- 
ing stations, and in case of war 
could be utilized for this purpose 
to advantage by the enemy as well 
as by ourselves. The high bluffs 
around Puget Sound afford excellent 
positions for heavy batteries, which 
should be immediately built. Disap- 


pearing-gun batteries are under con- 
struction at Portland, Boston, Wash- 
ington, and Hampton Roads. It was 
only at one session previous to the 
last that estimates were submitted to 
Congress for continuing the work at 
the above-mentioned ports, together 
with Charleston, Savannah, and 
New Orleans, but they failed to 
arouse any action. 

Recent manceuvres in England have 
shown that even the powerful navy of 
Great Britain is entirely inadequate 
to defend the British coast against a 
minor foreign fleet. It is far more 
necessary that our own main reliance 
for defence should be upon the high- 
power guns and system of coast de- 
fences as called for in the general out- 
line by the Board of Fortifications. 


Frank Heath, Jr. 














MY SEASONS. 


I. 


HEN Dolly’s eyes are ful! of smiles, 
They gaze at me with witching wiles ; 
And oftentimes to me they bring 

A thousand hints of gentle Spring, 
And flower scents and blossoms gay 
Seem scattered on my joyous way. 


II, 


W-uen Dolly’s eyes gaze into mine 
With glances tender and divine, 
And seem to whisper ‘‘ I love thee !”’ 
My heart leaps up, and then to me 
The merry birds of Summer sing, 
Fulfilling Spring's sweet promising. 


Ill. 


When Dolly turns her azure eyes 
Away from mine, to my surprise 
Drear Autumn breezes o’er me blow, 
Foretaste of chilling Winter’s snow— 
The leafless trees seem sad and sere : 
So, too, alas! my heart is drear. 


iv. 


When Dolly’s eyes gaze not at me, 
And angry gleams in them I see, 
Within my soul blow wintry storms, 
No sun my chilly heart then warms, 
For Dolly's eyes are my sunlight ; 
Without her all is dark as night. 


Vv. 


But after Winter comes the May, 
With hints of Summer day by day ; 
Fair Summer speaks of Autumn drear, 
Then Winter. So with Dolly dear: 
Every emotion in her lies— 

She tells my seasons from her eyes. 


Mary F. M. Nixon. 
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General Robert E. Lee,” 


The Soldier and the Man. 


By T. J. Mackey, 
Late Captain of Engineers, C. S. A. 








HE current belief that Robert E. 
Lee resigned his commission as 
colonel in the United States 
Army to enter the army of the Con- 
federate States is not warranted by 
the facts. Hewasa soldier from spur 
to plume, but he was also a citizen, 
and he was confronted by an emer- 
gency that called him to consider his 
duty in both relations. 

His civic identity was defined by 
his citizenship in Virginia, and as her 
citizen he was designated upon the 
cadet roster at West Point and in each 
of the seven successive commissions 
that he held in the army of the United 
States. On the day following that 
upon which the State of Virginia 
adopted an ordinance of secession he 
had declined, as stated in a former 
article, the command of the army of 
the United States, tendered him by 
President Lincoln. 

Having decided in the forum of his 
conscience that he would violate his 
duty asacitizen by drawing his sword 
against his State, it was repugnant to 
his sense of honor as a soldier that he 
should continue to hold his commis- 
sion with the mental reservation that 
he would refuse to obey any order of 
his military commander that required 
him to perform an act of war against 
Virginia. 

It would have been gross inconsis- 
tency in him, however, contradicting 
his oft-repeated declaration, if, on re- 
signing his commission, he had en- 
tered the Confederate service, for his 
State had not then given its adhesion 
to the Confederacy, and he regarded 


the bombardment of Fort Sumter as 
a wanton act of aggression, perpe- 
trated as it was in the face of the as- 
surance given by the commander of 
the fort that he would be obliged, 
from the exhaustion of his supplies, 
to evacuate it within four days. 
Neither his judgment nor his heart 
approved that act ; and he lamented 
it especially because it had the effect 
of transferring the issue between the 
seceded States and the Government 
of the United States from the forum 
of argument to the arena of arms, un- 
less the United States consented to its 
own dishonor (an event which he 
never contemplated), and was willing 
to be branded as the poltroon of the 
nations, and to stand through all time 
pilloried in history— 


‘* A mark for every passing blast 
Of scorn to whistle through.’’ 


The firing upon the flag had the in- 
stant effect of converting the Consti- 
tution of the United States into an- 
cient history for the time being. No 
exposition of that. instrument, how- 
ever lucid and profound, would have 
been a fitting response to the guns 
that rained their blazing shells into 
Fort Sumter. 

In view of the impending conflict, 
Lee regarded, the private station as 
the post of honor for him, and as 
alone consonant with his feelings. 
He shrank with strong repugnance 
from the thought of lifting his hand 
against the flag whose folds were 
radiant with beams of glory which the 
soldierly deeds of his illustrious fa- 


* Begun in THE PETERSON MAGAZINE for March, 
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ther and his own brilliant military 
services had flung upon them. It 
was, at the same time, inconceivable 
to him that under any circumstances 
he could be prevailed upon to sheathe 
his sword in the breast of his mother- 
State. That such were his real senti- 
ments is made apparent by the follow- 
ing letter addressed by him to his 
brother, Sydney Smith Lee, then a 
captain in the United States Navy, 
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form. Tosave me from such a position, and 
to prevent the necessity of resigning under 
orders, I had to act at once and before I could 
see you again on the subject, as I had wished. 
I am now a private citizen, and have no other 
ambition than to remain at home. Save in 
the defence of my native State I have no de- 
sire ever again to draw my sword. I send 
you my warmest love. 
Your affectionate brother, 
LEE. 


To his sister, the wife of Judge 


PORTRAIT OF ROBERT E, LEE IN 1862. 


From a photograph by Miley, Lexington, Va. 


stationed at the Washington Navy 
Yard: 
ARLINGTON, VA., April 20, 1861. 

My DEAR BroTHER SMITH: The question 
which was the subject of my earnest conver- 
sation with you on the 18th inst. has in my 
own mind been decided. After the most 
anxious inquiry as to the correct course for 
me to pursue, I concluded to resign, and 
sent in my resignation this morning. I 
wished to wait until the ordinance of seces- 
sion should be acted on by the people of Vir- 
ginia ; but war seems to have commenced, 
and I am liable at any time to be ordered on 
duty which I could not conscientiously per- 


Marshall, of Baltimore, a devoted 
Union woman, whose son served with ° 
distinction in the United States Army : 
throughout the war, he wrote on the 
same day : 


‘* We are now in a state of war which will 
yield to nothing. The whole South is ina 
state of revolution, into which Virginia has 
been drawn afteralongstruggle. Although 
I recognize no necessity for this state of 
things, and would have forborne and plead- 
ed to the end fora redress of grievances, 
real or supposed, yet in my own person I had 
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to meet the question whether I should take 
t against my native State. 

‘* With all my devotion to the Union and 
feeling of loyalty and duty as an Ameri- 
can citizen, I have not been able to make up 
my mind to raise my hand against my rela- 
tives, my children, my home. I have, there- 
fore, resigned my commission in the army, 


and, save in defence of my native State—_ 


with the sincere hope that my poor services 
will never be required—I trust that I may 
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conferred upon him by the Governor 
of the State. 

It was the highest rank known to 
our military service, and might well 
have gratified his soldierly ambition ; 
and yet, as was noted by many at the 
time, although he was a most courtly 
gentleman, and far removed from any 
spirit of self-exaltation, he failed. to 





LEE ON HIS WAR-HORSE ‘‘ TRAVELLER,’ SAID TO BE THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPH OF LEE ON 
HORSEBACK EVER MADE, 


never be called upon to draw my sword. I 
know you will blame me; but you must 
think as kindly of me as you can, and be- 
lieve that I have endeavored to do what I 
thought right. May God guard and protect 
ou and yours, and pour upon you every 
lessing, is the prayer of your devoted 
brother.’’ 


I was present at the State capitol 
in Richmond when, on April 24, 1861, 
Colonel Robert E. Lee appeared be- 
fore the convention, in compliance 
with its request, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of Major-General and 
Commander of the forces of Virginia, 


return thanks to the convention for 
his appointment as general-in-chief, 
which that body had just confirmed 
by its unanimous vote. His noble 
countenance, where middle age had 
set its signet, while it left his com- 
manding form as erect as in the morn- 
ing of his manhood, was marked with 
an expression of mingled sadness and 
resignation. 

It was not the countenance of a sol- 
dier whose brow was laurelled amid 
the shouts of an applauding people, 
but rather that of a stately victim 
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standing near the altar and willingly 
crowned for sacrifice. I have since 
-thought that as he stood there be- 
neath the dome of Virginia’s capitol, 
and received from her hands the 
sword that was destined to point the 
way to victory on so many stricken 
fields, he saw the mirror of the future 
reflecting him, as the commander of 
an army advancing in battle line 
under a strange ensign, upon the soil 
where Washington was born, against 
the flag of the Great Republic that 
Washington founded. 

I heard at that time in Richmond 
words of bitter hate and scorning ut- 
tered against those officers of the 
United States Army and Navy who, 
though of Southern birth, had de- 
clared themselves for the Union. 

Conspicuous among those de- 
nounced as traitors to their States 
were General Winfield ‘Scott and 
George H. Thomas, of Virginia, 
Commodores Farragut, of Tennessee, 
Drayton and Shubrick, of South 
Carolina, and Major Robert Ander- 
son, of Kentucky. 

General Lee did not share that feel- 
ing of fierce sectional intolerance, 
but heartily accorded to the officers 
thus execrated for wielding their 
swords in behalf of the Union against 
the States of their nativity the same 
high sense of duty that governed him 
in his own decision to obey the man- 
date of his State. Indeed, as shown 
by the following letter, addressed to 
his wife on May 13, 1861, he would 
have held his own son blameless and 
still treading the path of duty in all 
the chastity of a soldier’s honor, if, 
unheeding his father’s example, he 
had decided to stand by the flag of 
the United States. She was still at 
Arlington, and his son Custis on duty 
at Washington as a lieutenant in the 
United States Corps of Engineers 
when he thus wrote her from Rich- 
mond : 

‘Do not put faith in rumors of adjust- 
ment ; I see no prospect of it. It cannot be, 
while ions on both sides are so infuriat- 
ed. ake your plans for several years of 
war. If Virginia is invaded, which appears 
to be designed, the main routes through the 
country will in all probability be infested and 
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passage interrupted. I agree with you in 
thinking that the inflammatory articles in 
the rs do us much harm. I object par- 
ticularly to those in the Southern papers, as 
I wish them to take a firm, dignified course, 
free from bravado and boasting. The times 
are indeed calamitous. The brightness of 
God’s countenance seems turned from us, 
and His mercy stopped in its blissful current. 
It may not always > so dark, and He may 
in time pardon our sins and take us under 
his protection. Ze// Custis he must consult 
his own judgment, reason, and conscience 
as to the course he may take. I do not wish 
him to be guided by my wishes or example. 
If I have done wrong let him do better. 

he present is amomentous question, which 
every man must settle for himself and 
upon principle.” 

On May 20 the people of Virginia, 
by a vote of 150,000 to 20,000, ratified 
the ordinance of secession, and on the 
same day a regiment of her troops, by 
the direct command of the Governor 
of the State, took possession of the 
United States Navy Yard at Norfolk 
a few hours after the Federal authori- 
ties had abandoned it, and captured 
there 2000 unmounted cannon. Two 
days later the State entered the Con- 
federacy, and on May 24, 1861, the 
tempest that was to swing the pine 
against the palm through four. years 
of internecine war broke over her bor- 
der. On that day the United States 
troops to the number of 10,000 crossed 
to the south side of the Potomac and 
took possession of Alexandria, captur- 
ing a company of Virginia cavalry 
commanded by Captain William Ball. 
The New York Zouaves, a regiment 
composed entirely of firemen of that 
city, were the first troops to enter the 
town. Ephraim E. Ellsworth, their 
colonel, observing a Confederate flag 
flying over a hotel known as the Man- 
sion House, resolved to capture it, al- 
though informed that James Jackson, 
the proprietor of the hotel, on raising 
it, had declared his purpose to kill 
any man who attempted to haul it 
down. Colonel Ellsworth ascended 
to the roof of the building with two 
of his men and secured the flag ; but 
as he was descending the stairway, 
Jackson, stepping out of his room at 
the second landing, fired upon him 
with a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with buckshot, killing him instantly. 
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COLONEL E. E, ELLSWORTH, THE FIRST UNION SOLDIER KILLED IN THE WAR, 


He then fired the second barrel at 
Corporal Frank P. Brownell, who 
dodged the charge, and at the same 
instant shot Jackson in the forehead 
with his rifle and bayoneted him as 
he was falling. 

Ellsworth was a most accomplished 
officer, of fine soldierly presence, and 
possessed of attractive qualities as a 
man that endeared him to all his asso- 
ciates. He was a native of Saratoga, 
N. Y., and although but twenty-four 
years of age, was a recognized master 
of infantry tactics, and especially of 
the Zouave drill with the sword-bayo- 
net exercise, of which he had given 
public exhibitions in Chicago and 
New York. His death, which came 
to him in the line of his duty, was a 
source of personal grief to President 


Lincoln ; for when he was on his 
journey to Washington to be inaugu- 
rated, and there was good reason to 
believe that an attempt would be 
made to assassinate him at Baltimore, 
Ellsworth commanded his small civil- 
ian escort. 

Although the Virginia authorities 
were in nowise responsible for Jack- 
son’s desperate deed, and General Lee 
openly condemned it, the loyal men 
of the North saw in Ellsworth’s tragic 
and undeserved fate the fall of a noble 
victim, the first fruit of treason’s 
bloody harvest, and it served to in- 
tensify their hate of the cause sym- 
bolized by the flag that his slayer up- 
held. 

On May 29 the President. of the 


Confederate States arrived in Rich- 
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mond with his Cabinet—that city 
having been designated as the Con- 
federate capital. Thetwo presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, 
were both natives of Kentucky, the 
one having been born in Christian 
and the other in Hardin, adjacent 
counties, in the central part of that 
State. 

In Lincoln’s boyhood his parents 
moved to Indiana ; and when he had 
nearly reached manhood the wander- 
ing household located finally on a few 
acres of land in Illinois. Though he 
was born and reared beneath the low- 
ly eaves that shelter the sons and 
daughters of toil, whose hands of 
horn and tan and rough-shod feet 
mark the burden bearers whose 
hard way of life runs uphill, he 
never fostered a spirit of class 
antagonism among those of his 
own humble sphere who came 
toown hisleadership. His was 
that broad spirit of philan- 
thropy which earnestly strives 
to lift the lowest up, and yet 
would not drag the highest 
down. 

Jefferson Davis was reared 
under far happier auspices ; 
there was nochill penury in 
his environment to freeze ‘‘ the 
genial current of the soul.”’ 
Educated at West Point, he 
achieved brilliant distinction 
as a soldier in the war with 
Mexico, was afterward made 
Secretary of War—a post which 
he filled with unexampled effi- 
ciency, and served as a United 
States Senator from Mississip- 
pi, vacating his seat upon the 
secession of that State in Janu- 
ary, 1861. 

On June 8 Virginia trans- 
ferred all her military force to 
the Confederacy ; and Lee, al- 
though retaining his rank of 
Major-General conferred by his 
State, was left unassigned to 
any command. The political 
leaders of the cotton belt, who 
wielded the controlling influ- 
ence in the military and civil 
administration of the Confed- 
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erate States, viewed him with dis, 
favor, as a man coldly conservative, 
and a soldier who limited his ardor 
and gave his devotion to Virginia 
alone. 

That such estimate of him was cor- 
rect, and that the cause for which 
those leaders had precipitated fla- 
grant war inspired no enthusiasm in 
the breast of the peerless soldier 
whom history now proclaims, and the 
whole country attests, was ‘the 


noblest Roman of them all,’ is shown 
by the following letter, which he 
wrote to his wife from Richmond on 
June 9, 1861: 

‘* You may be aware that the Confederate 
Yesterday 


Government is established here. 





JEFFERSON DAVIS, PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERACY, 
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I turned over to it the command of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the State, in accord- 
ance with the proclamation of the Governor 
under an agreement between the State and 
the Confederate States. Ido not know what 
my position will be. J should like to retire 
to private life, so that I could be with you 
and the children ; but if I can be of service 
to the State or her cause I must continue. 
- ‘Tam sorry to learn that you are anxious 
and uneasy about passing events. We can- 
not change or hinder them, and it is not the 
part of wisdom to be annoyed by them, In 
this time of great suffering to the State and 
country our private distresses must be borne 
with resignation, and we must not aggravate 
them by repining, trusting to a kind and 
merciful God to overrule them for our good.” 
General Lee, upon the transfer of 
Virginia’s troops to the Confederacy, 
became the military adviser of the 
Governor, and was also charged with 
the duty of selecting the defensive 
lines for the State. He designated as 
the first position Manassas Junction, 
on the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road, rightly divining that Richmond 
would be the objective point of the 
Federal Army then being massed in 
the vicinity of Washington, and that 
it would move on that line of ap- 
proach. As is well known, the Con- 
federates, commanded by General 
Beauregard, won a victory there on 
July 21, 1861, over the army com- 
manded by General Irwin MacDowell. 
The Union troops on that field 
maintained the ancient renown of 
American volunteers, and their defeat 
was due not to the want of soldierly 
qualities on their part, but to grave 
tactical errors on the part of their 
commanding general, who wasted his 
forces by attacking in detail, and 
finally ordered a retreat when he 
should have reinforced with his re- 
serves, which would have enabled him 
without doubt to crush the Confed- 
erate left centre and secure a 
decisive victory. General Joseph E. 
Johnston, who stood as a military 
commander an eagle’s flight above 
Beauregard, and was on the field, but 
declined to assume command, having 
arrived just before the battle, ex- 
pressed the opinion after the war that, 
if Beauregard’s plan had been carried 
out at Bull Run the Confederates 
would surely have suffered a disas- 


‘mands on the 
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trous defeat, and those of them who 
did not fall on the field would either 
have been dispersed or marched as 
prisoners to Washington. 

About ten days after that battle 
General Lee was ordered to assume 
command of the Confederate forces 
in West Virginia, consisting of but 
little more than two brigades, com- 
manded respectively by. Generals 
Henry A. Wise and John B. Floyd, 
aggregating about 6500 effectives. 

Shortly prior to that assignment, 
which practically put him in a species 
of military coventry, he was appoint- 
ed a general in the Confederate Army, 
but was outranked in date of commis- 
sion by Samuel Cooper, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the adjutant-general of the 
army, and Albert Sidney Johnston, 
of Texas, who was of Connecticut 
parentage, though born in Kentucky. 

It was a strange thing to happen 
under the constellation of the South- 
ern cross, that the ranking general 
of the Southern Army should have 
been a Northern man. So too was 
Gorgas, Chief of the Ordnance Bu- 
reau ; Pemberton, Chief of Artillery ; 
Ripley, who opened fire upon Sumter 
with the guns of Fort Moultrie ; Lov- 
ell, who commanded at New Orleans ; 
Gustavus W. Smith, the senior major- 
general, and there were many others 
of Northern birth filling both military 
and civil stations under the Confed- 
e1acy. 

They were all in sentiment as 
Southern as the tropic sun, I pre- 
sume, upon the same principle that 
when a Christian turns Turk he wears 
a taller turban than the born Moham- 
medan. Shortly after General Lee 
arrived at his post he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his wife from the lit- 
tle town of Huntersville, under date 


of August 4, 1861: 


‘*T reached here yesterday to visit this por- 
tion of the army. The points from which 
we can be attacked are numerous and the 
enemy’s means unlimited, so we must al- 
ways be on the alert. It is very difficult to 
get our people, unaccustomed to the necessi- 
ties of war, to comprehend and promptly 
execute the measures required for the occa- 
sion. General Johnson, of Georgia, com- 
onterey line ; General Lor- 
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GENERAL W. 


ing on this line, and General Wise, support- 
ed by General Floyd, on the Kanawha line. 
The soldiers everywhere are sick. The mea- 
sles are prevalent throughout the whole 
army. You know the disease leaves unpleas- 
ant results, and attacks the lungs, etc., espe- 
cially in camp, where the accommodations 
for the sick are poor. I travelled from 
Staunton on horseback. A part of the road 
I travelled over in the summer of 1840 on my 
return to St. Louis after bringing you home. 
If any man had told me then that the next 
time I travelled that road I would be on my 
present errand I should have supposed him 
insane. 

“*T enjoyed the mountains as I rode along. 
The views were magnificent. The valleys 
so peaceful, the scenery so beautiful. What 
a glorious world Almighty God has given 
us! How thankless and ungrateful we are !”’ 


General W. S. Rosecrans, the com- 
mander of the Federal Army in West 
Virginia, was a field captain of a very 


S. 


ROSECRANS. 


high order, and, like Lee, a skilful 
engineer, who well knew how to avail 
himself of every advantage offered by 
the topography of that region for de- 
fensive operations. Although bold 
and enterprising, he was yet a dis- 
creet soldier ; and while outnumber- 
ing his adversaries nearly two to one, 
he knew the hazard of attacking a 
force commanded by such a master 
of the art of war as Lee, who could 
meet the attack from behind a ram- 
part of rocks. 

Hence he kept his army aligned 
hard by the eagles’ nests, bastioned 
by the mountain range, and invited 
from his foe the assault that he dared 
not make himself. The Southern 
press became restive at Lee’s failure 
to ‘‘ drive the Yankee horde,”’ as they 
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termed the Union soldiery, from the 
*“sacred soil of Virginia.’’ While 
Lee accorded to that press due merit 
for having caused the war, he doubt- 
ed its ability to conduct it. He be- 
lieved that for effectual military ser- 
vice the sword is mightier than the 
pen, even though it exposes the man 
who wields it to greater danger than 
befalls the knight of the plume. 

He was silent under the censure of 
the newspapers, making no public 
defence of his course, and thus re- 
ferred to it in a letter to his wife 
dated October 7, 1861: 


“‘Tam sorry, as you say, that the move- 
ments of the armies cannot keep pace with 
the expectations of editorsof papers. I know 
that they can regulate matters satisfactory 
to themselves on paper. I wish they could 
do so in the field. Noone wishes them more 
success than I do, and I would be happy to 
see them have full swing. General Floyd 


has three editors on his staff. I hope some- 
thing will be done to please them.”’ 


In the following letter, dated Octo- 
ber 8, also written to his wife from 
Big Sewell Mountain, where he had 
advanced his lines to within a mile 
of the Federal position, he notices 
the retreat of Rosecrans, and at the 
same time shows his practical benevo- 
lence by his kind concern for the 
comfort of his negro servants : 


‘‘The enemy was threatening an attack 
until Saturday night, when, under cover of 
darkness and our usual mountain mist, he 
suddenly withdrew. Your letter with the 
socks was handed to me when I was pre- 
paring to follow. As I found Perry in 
desperate need, I bestowed a couple of pairs 
on him as a present from you ; the others I 
have put in my trunk, and suppose they will 
fall to the lot of Meredith, into the state of 
whose hose I have not yet inquired. Should 
any sick soldier require them first he shall 
have them, but Meredith will have no one 
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near to supply him but me, and will natu- 
rally expect that attention.’ 

The great soldier was evidently 
more concerned about placing his 
two humble servitors on a proper 
footing than about his own standing 
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_ General Lee, at a later day, refer- 
ring to his West Virginia campaign, 
said : 

“‘I could have. fought a battle there, and I 


am satisfied that I would have won a vic- 
tory. But the nature of the country was 





PORTRAIT OF LEE TAKEN WHILE PRESIDENT 


with the press, that clamored for his 
removal from command. 

He was soon after recalled to Rich- 
mond and assigned to duty as the 
military adviser of President Davis, 
who alone of all the Southern leaders 
saw in Lee the chief hope of final tri- 
umph for the arms of the Confed- 
eracy. 


OF THE WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 


such that it would have been a barren vic- 
tory, and I would rather sacrifice my military 
reputation and quietly rest under this unjust 
censure than to sacrifice uselessly the life of 
a single one of my men.”’ 


The monument erected by the wise 
Athenians to Time was_ inscribed 
‘* To Him who vindicates,’’ and time 
soon vindicated Lee's title to be 
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ranked as the foremost soldier of his 
age. 

On the morning of May 30, 1862, a 
Federal army 125,000 strong stood 
aligned within five miles of the 
Confederate capital. Major-General 
George B. McClellan, its command- 
er, bore upon his plumes the pres- 
tige of victory, for in June of the pre- 
ceding year he had won the battle of 
Rich Mountain in West Virginia, 
where he defeated a Confederate 
force of 4000, commanded by Briga- 
dier-General Robert S. Garnett, and 
captured 600 prisoners. 

That was the first success achieved 
by the arms of the Union, and Mc- 
Clellan, upon the retirement of Gen- 
eral Scott in October, was appointed 
to succeed him as General-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States, and 
specially assigned to the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, which, 
under his administration, had been 
brought to the highest state of disci- 
pline. He was called the ‘* Young 
Napoleon,’’ having been so styled 
first by a patriotic Northern journal- 
ist, who had that title at his disposal. 
With the true Napoleonic spirit he 
wrote on August 9, 1861: 


‘*T would cheerfully take the Dictatorship 


and agree to lay down my life when the 
country is saved.* 


* “ McClellan’s Own Story,” p. 85. 
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And a little later : 


‘‘T will carry this thing on ex grand and 
crush the rebels in one campaign.”’ 

Like Napoleon, too, he resented 
any inquiries as to his plans by the 
civil authorities. When President 
Lincoln sought him to allay the fears 
that burdened his great soul as to the 
fate of the Union, that seemed to 
hang in deadly balance, McClellan 
concealed himself in the house of a 
friend to avoid being interviewed by 
his commander-in-chief. He wrote: 

‘Tam compelled to dodge all enemies in 
the shape of browsing presidents. I am 
thwarted and deceived by these incapables 
at every turn.’’* 

With a military chief so conscious 
of his primacy in the art of war, it is 
not to be wondered at that the brass 
band at his headquarters announced 
his arrival before Richmond with that 
stirring martial air 


‘* See the conquering hero comes.’’ 


The Confederate Army that con- 
fronted him on that May day num- 
bered but 62,000 men of all arms. 
They were the solid walls of Rich- 
mond, and, unlike those that girded 
about the city of Jericho, they would 
not ‘‘ fall down flat at the blowing of 
the trumpet,’’ however mighty the 
lungs of the *‘ blower.”’ 


* “ McClellan’s Own Story,”’ p. 177. 
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small fraction of the extensive 
and powerful realm that during 
the Middle Ages, and, for that mat- 
ter, a good while later, owed alle- 
giance to the Danish king. But it 
has made up for its loss of political 
grandeur by developing a richly and 
ever-increasing civilization. Copen- 
hagen, which, with its suburbs in- 
cluded, holds close up toward half a 
million people, yields to no city of 
the same size, and equals more than 
one of larger compass in point of cul- 
ture. Thus music and the drama 
have reached a remarkably high 
standing ; and it is well known in 
the artistic world abroad that it pays 
to visit the Danish capital. Melba 
sang in Copenhagen, Sarah Bernhardt 
acted there, before New York had ever 
greeted either of them on its ground, 
and this winter Duse played there to 
crowded houses at American prices. 
But of far more lasting value to the 


? ‘HE Denmark of to-day is but a 


Danish people is it that they have suc- 
ceeded, by dint of great perseverance 
and many sacrifices, in building up a 
school of music and acting, as well as 
of the other arts, distinctly their own. 
A name like that of the late Niels W. 
Gade, for instance, is known by music 
lovers all over the world. 

In Copenhagen, as everywhere 
nowadays, women have of late come 
to the fore in the support of and in- 
terest for the fine arts, and Queen 
Louisa herself has long been known 
as not only an enthusiastic patroness 
of music, but as a performer on the 
piano of no mean ability. She has 
imparted her taste to her daughters ; 
and to this day, when the queen is well 
on in the seventies, she can play her 
part of a duet better than many 
younger people. 

The Princess of Wales, King Chris- 
tian’s and Queen Louisa’s_ eldest 
daughter, is still regarded one of 
their own by the Danish people—and 
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PRINCESS MARIE OF ORLEANS. 


so are her sisters, the Duchess Thyra, 
of Cumberland, and the Russian 
Dowager Empress Dagmar, whose 
late husband spent probably the only 
truly peaceful and happy hours of his 
harassed life at Fredensborg, the quiet 
country-seat of King Christian. For 
the last ten years, however, the old 
king’s daughters have had a danger- 
ous tival for popularity in the Prin- 
cess Marie of Orleans, the wife of 
their youngest brother, Prince Valde- 
mar. Even the American press has 
been reached by stories of this clever 
woman’s eccentricities ; but the fol- 


lowing, as characteristic as it is au- 
thentic, has never been made public 
on this side of the Atlantic : 

When, a few years ago, the aged 
royal couple were to celebrate their 
golden wedding, a Copenhagen book- 
seller, whose enterprise was on a par 
with his loyalty, humbly begged per- 
mission to publish an album with por- 
traits of all the members of the royal 
house, each with name and motto at- 
tached in faithful reproduction of his 
or her handwriting. The request was 
graciously granted, and the happy 
publisher soon found himself in pos- 
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session of an ample collection of sen- 
tences like : ‘‘ In God I trust,’’ ‘‘ For 
God and country,”’ ‘‘ Steadfast and 
true,’’ etc. The Danish royal family 
is a large one, and, like most public 
characters, its members to a man pro- 
fess elevating principles. However, 
into the midst of all this virtue, noble 
if a trifle commonplace, shot, like a 
sharp and merry whistle interrupting 
a sermon, the following line from 
Princess Marie : 

** Let them growl at me! 
is only fun !’’ 

It was well known at the time that 
certain older and staider royalties 
frowned upon the young French prin- 
cess’ vagaries, which, be it said at 
once and once for all, are at times 
rather startling, but perfectly harm- 
less, and at bottom good-natured. 
The idea, for instance, of a princess 
having an anchor tattooed on her arm 
because her husband is an officer in 
the navy, could not help shocking a 
good many people. But Princess 
Marie continued living up to the prin- 
ciple she had publicly proclaimed in 
the ‘‘ Golden: Wedding Album,” visit- 
ing all the fires in Copenhagen, treat- 
ing the firemen to sandwiches and 
various invigorating drinks, giving 
cosy little suppers to the naval offi- 
cers, petting them and her husband, 
while neglecting all the ladies of the 
court, having her picture taken in the 
firemen’s helmet and coat, indulging 
in an occasional ride on the engine of 


To me it 


a train instead of sitting in state in. 


the royal car, and so on. 

Of late Princess Marie's health has 
not been altogether satisfactory, and, 
as a consequence, the people of Copen- 
hagen have not seen her quite as fre- 
quently as they would like ; yet now 
and then she may be observed walk- 
ing through the streets, one of her 
little sons on either hand. The other 
day she visited the fish market, had 
long talks with the fisherwomen, who 
made their glistening eels gyrate 
around their baskets and the big live 
lobsters crawl along the flagstones, to 
the manifest and equal delight of the 
royal mother and her sons. 

Frieda Schytte—her artist name is 
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Frieda Scota—the beautiful young girl 
whose picture is here reproduced, has 
not lacked encouragement from the 
ladies of the Danish Court, but by this 
time she is probably somewhat d/asé¢ in 
regard to royal admiration. It has 
been poured over her wherever she has 
gone, and she has something to show 
for it—a pile of costly rings, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments given to 
her by emperors, kings, and queens 
from almost all European countries. 
It was to her that Emperor William 
addressed the compliment: ‘‘ Your 
music is so fascinating that one need 
only close one’s eyes to imagine one 
were listening to the harmony of the 
spheres. Nevertheless, I prefer to 
keep my eyes open.”’ 

It is only just to state that even 
were Miss Schytte less beautiful, her 
success as a violinist would be as 
great as at present it actually is. She 
is a genuine artist, with not only a 
highly developed technique, but also 





MISS FRIEDA SCHYTTE, 








THE QUEEN OF DENMARK AND PRINCESS MARIE WITH THE LATTER'S CHILDREN. 
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those precious gifts that no training 
can supply—original conception and 
individual temperament. She is, in- 
deed, one of those beings at whose 
cradle all good fairies seem to have 
stood. She comes of a rich and dis- 
tinguished family, her father being 
the owner of a handsome country 
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individuality has not been displayed 
in public. 

Copenhagen is rich in pretty wom- 
en, and, naturally, not a few of them 
take to the stage. Besides the Royal 
Theatre—which is a State institution, 
and whose actors, if they give satis- 
faction, remain there for life and are 





MRS. EMMA NIELSEN. 


place-—a chateau, as the Fiench would 
call it—in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Denmark, near the sea. 
Here she spends the summer, swim- 
ming, riding horseback, driving, in- 
dulging, in short, in all kinds of 
wholesome sport, the while not for- 
getting her music, practising both on 
the violin and the piano—for she 
plays the latter instrument too, and 
is a good deal of a singer as well, al- 
though as yet this side of her artistic 


pensioned by the State when old age 
or infirmity compels them to reti1e— 
there are three more theatres at Co- 
penhagen, all with stock companies, 
and each of them boasting of more 
than one strikingly handsome actress. 
It is, however, well-nigh generally ad- 
mitted that Mrs. Emma Nielsen, of 
the Royal Theatre, deserves the crown 
as the handsomest woman on the 
Danish stage. She is also an actress 
of talent, especially successful when 
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impersonating brilliant society wom- 
en, with a touch of the flirt. Zady 
Teazle was one of her much-admired 
parts. 

Less beautiful, but a far greater 
actress, is Mrs. Betty Hennings. She 
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emphatically declared this as their 
conviction. It is a pity that, without 
an exception, her pictures give but a 
poor idea of the subtle but irresistible 
fascination of her by no means regu- 
lar but refined and telling counte- 





MRS, BETTY HENNINGS. 


is, indeed, not only the leading actress 
of her country, but one of the best of 
the age. Not only her compatriots, 
but distinguished foreign critics like 
Edward Hanslick, of Vienna, Hugues 
le Roux and Paul Ginisty, of Paris, 
and William Archer, of London, have 


nance, with the strange blue eyes, at 
once girlishly innocent and profound- 
ly intelligent. She was the first Vora 
in Ibsen’s ‘* A Doll’s House,’’ and to 
this day probably all in all the best. 
Chiefly through her wonderful acting 
the play has been made very popular 
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in Copenhagen ; and only this win- 
ter, when it was announced that after 
a rest of a few years it was again to 
be performed, all the tickets were 
sold at double prices long before the 
She is said to have played 


first night. 
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force in g manner probably nowhere 
else paralleled. It here stands her in 
good stead that, before becoming the 
foremost actress of the royal stage, 
she was its leading dallerina ; but only 
an artist of true genius could make 


MISS ODA NIELSEN, 


better than ever, and, as usual, to 
have brought down the house with 
her tarantelle. It is, indeed, a sight 
well worth witnessing when Mrs. 
Hennings, with her small but perfect 
figure, throws herself into the wild 
Italian dance, combining grace and 


the dance so expressive of the inward 
agony that at the time is torturing 
Nora. Eleonora Duse, by the way, 
omits the dance altogether. 

Of other paits with which Mrs. 
Hennings’ name is identified may 
here be mentioned: Agnes in Mo- 
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liére’s ‘‘ School for Women,” Zoinette 
in Madame de Girardin’s ‘‘ Lady 
Tartufe’’—a truly marvellous per- 
formance of a character so testing 
that it used to be, and perhaps still 
is, part of the entrance examinations 
for the Théatre Frangais ; Hedvig in 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ A Wild Duck,”’ Marguerite 
in Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,’’ Ophelia in 
‘*Hamlet,’’ and a number of Danish 
characters, to a great extent written 
expressly for her. One of these is 
the princess in the fairy-tale play, 
‘“Once Upon a Time,’’ by the great- 
est living Danish poet, Holger Drach- 
mann, whose novel, ‘‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia of a Northern Zone,”’ is just now 
meeting with such favorable comment 
in the American press. The accom- 
panying picture is from a scene in 
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**Once Upon a Time,” where, late in 
the night, the princess is watching 
with her ladies in her bedroom, full 
of suspense as to by what device her 
shrewd and bold suitor will try to 
penetrate into the castle. 

A colleague and 1ival of Mrs. Hen- 
nings is the versatile Oda Nielsen, 
who, before she found a home at the 
Royal Theatre, had unparalleled suc- 
cesses in such heterogeneous parts as 
Frou Frou, Dora (in ‘* Diplomacy’’), 
and that Mamzelle Nitouche whom 
both Judic and Lotta made so fasci- 
nating to Americans, and whom Her 
Ladyship May Yohe is at present 
vainly endeavo1ing to galvanize into 
a semblance of life before thin Lon- 
don audiences. Mrs. Nielsen is a 
woman of rate intelligence, who 
when at her best strikingly recalls a 
prominent American actress of to-day 
—Minnie Maddern Fiske. 

Among the leading actresses of 
other Copenhagen theatres aie Miss 
Abrahams, the daughter of Denmark’s 
Lester Wallack, and herself a brill- 
iant aitist, whose success as Madame 


MISS EMMA BLAD, 
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Sans Géne was as great as it was mer- 
ited ; Charlotte Wiehe, who has 
played both the melancholy Camiile 
and the gay WViniche, but whose spe- 
cialty is French pantomime, in which 
she even inspired the famous Parisian 
playwright, Henry Becque, to a poem 
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and very good ones atthat. One that 
has already more than once carried 
off great honors in this capacity is 
Mrs. Emma Gad, whose portrait, un- 
fortunately, cannot be procured for 
publication. She comes of old patri- 
cian stock, and is married to a com- 


MRS. ANNA LARSEN, 


in her honor; Miss Emma Blad, 
Mrs. Anna Larsen, and many others 
whom lack of space prevents me from 
mentioning. 

But it is not only as actresses that 
women are prominent on the Danish 
stage ; some of them write plays too, 


modore in the Danish navy. Thus 
by her social position she is especially 
well fitted for the task she seems to 
have made it her aim to accomplish— 
to give, in vivid dramatic pictures, a 
series of faithful representations of 
the life of the higher Danish classes, 
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In what remains so far her best-con- 
structed play, ‘‘ A Silver Wedding,”’ 
and in the equally entertaining though 
technically less perfect ‘‘ True as 
Gold,’’ she has drawn a whole gal- 
lery of modern Danish characters, ex- 
hibitiny their follies in a dialogue full 
of animation and wit, permeated with 
a satire that generally touches its vic- 
tims lightly, yet occasionally does not 
refrain from a sharp cut. 
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“Tam so sorry !’’ somebody remarks 
to a self-satisfied parson. ‘‘I have 
been told you have recently been ill.’’ 
To which the worthy man replies 
unctuously : ‘‘ Thank God, no; it 
was my wife !”’ 

It is not impossible that, cleverly 
translated, ‘‘A Silver Wedding’’ 
night be a success on the American 
stage. 

Joakim Reinhard. 


BADSTUEN (‘THE BATHROOM. ) 


A FAVORITE SUMMER RESORT OF THE ROYAL DANISH LADIES. 


THE PARTRIDGE. 
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OB white !”’ he sings from rain-wet clover, 


‘“* Bob white !”’ ’neath pink hedge roses sweet, 
‘“* Bob white !’’ along the old gray fences, 
‘“ White !"’ through the yellow waving wheat. 


** Bob white !”’ he calls adown the pathway, 
Afar from where his brooding mate 

Sits near the snow-bloomed elder bushes, 
** White !”’ calls he early, calls he late. 


** White !’’ soft she answers, well contented 
To echo back his shrill delight ; 

She sings of coming little birdies, 
He whistles of the sunshine bright. 


F. L. Ward. 











THE GENIUS OF WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


OME one has said that the differ- 
ence between genius and talent 
is that talent only succeeds in 

pleasing one generation, while genius 
makes its impress onall time. If this 
definition be correct, and it seems 
to be a happy one, William Hogarth, 
the subject of this paper, is well en- 
titled to be called a genius, for his 
wonderful pictures are as much ad- 
mired at the present day as they were 
when he first painted them. 

The life of one of the greatest artists, 
or rather authors, England has ever 
produced was remarkably unevent- 
ful. Hewas born in London in 1697, 
of poor parents, his father being an 
impecunious literary hack. He 1e- 
ceived an ordinary school education, 
and displayed from an early age 
greater taste for drawing than for the 
study of books. While still a child 
he is said to have shown a precocious 
talent for mimicry. By his own de- 
sire he was apprenticed to a silver- 
plate engraver, and, after serving his 
time, he set up in business for him- 
self. But his ambition soared higher 
than _ silver-plate 
engraving. He be- 
gan to study the 
engraving of cop- 
per plate, and, feel- 
ing his deficiency 
in technical train- 
ing, he joined an 
art school. His 
first employment 
was the engraving 
of arms and shop 
bills, and later he 
designed plates for 
booksellers. In 
1724 he published 
his first plate, a 
clever satire on 
contemporary fol- 
lies, which he en- 
titled ‘‘ Masquer- 
ades and Operas,”’ 
and two years la- 
ter he made twelve 
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From the painting by himself, showing his favorite 
dog, and the famous line of beauty on the palette. 


large engravings to illustrate Butler’s 
‘** Hudibras.’’ These pictures are 
considered his best work. Hogarth, 
however, was not content to inerely 
illustrate the works of others. He 
sought success in the higher paths of 
creative work. 

In 1729 he contracted a clandestine 
marriage with a daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, his former art master, and 
from that time until 1733, when he 
completed the first of the great series 
of moral paintings which made him 
famous, he executed a large number 
of engravings for masquerade tickets 
and also some paintings in oil. 

But it was his moral compositions 
that were to bring him enduring fame 
and to rank him among the greatest 
and most original geniuses the world 
has ever known. It is doubtful what 
Hogarth’s primary object was in un- 
dertaking these story pictures, for be- 
fore the compositions met with the 
success that awaited them their re- 
ception by the public must have been 
largely a matter of speculation. It 
is possible that it was the novelty of 
the idea that ap- 
pealed most to the 
artist. He himself 
has remarked : ‘I 
wished to compose 
pictures on can- 
vas similar to rep- 
resentations on the 
stage. I have en- 
deavored to treat 
my subject as a 
dramatic writer. 
My picture is my 
stage, and menand 
women my play- 
ers, who, by means 
of certain actions 
and gestures, are 
to exhibit a dumb 
show.’’ His first 
composition, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Har- 
lot’s Progress,’’ 
was immediately 


’ 
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PLATE I.—THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 


This shows the young heir, Rakewell, newly arrived from college, upon the death of his father, a 


miser. 
open. 


Eager to ascertain the extent of his possessions, he has caused the old wardrobe to be wrenched 
The strong chests are unlocked and the bags of gold thrown out on the floor. 


A scrap of candle 


stuck on the mantelpiece, the miserable contents of the dusty wardrobe, the old boots, rusty swords, 


the famished cat, etc., point to the character of the defunct miser. 


The young heir is having himself 


measured for a suit of clothes, and while this is being done he is arguing with a young woman whom he 


has betrayed and who is begging him to marry her. 


He holds out his hand offering gold, while the 


attorney, seated right behind him, seizes the opportunity to rob him. 


successful. It portrayed eloquently in 
six scenes the miserable life of a com- 
mon prostitute, starting with the first 
temptation, and taking her.to the 
hoitible end. The subject was treat- 
ed in the severe moral spirit of the 
age in which Hogarth lived, every 
detail in the pictures emphasizing 
pitilessly the fate which awaits those 
who sin against chastity. Hogarth’s 
reputation was now made. Hun- 
dreds of fashionable people sub- 
scribed for engravings of the pic- 
tures ; and Sir James Thornhill, who 
had hitherto refused to acknowledge 
his son-in-law, was now only too 
proud to do so publicly. 


The remarkable success which 


‘*The Harlot’s Progress’? had met 
with prompted Hogaith to continue 
in the same direction, and a few 
months later he produced ‘‘The Rake’s 
Progress,’’ a vivid sto1y without 
words of the reckless career of a 
spendthrift and libertine from the 
moment he comes into his fortune to 
the moment he dies in rags, deserted 
by all his alleged friends. Although 
this composition was not as favorably 
received by the public as the woik 
which had preceded it, ‘‘ The Rake’s 
Progress,’’ the original engravings of 
which are reproduced in this paper, 
must be considered one of the finest 
of the great painter’s works. The 
figure of the desperate libertine in the 
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PLATE II.—THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 


Rakewell is now steeped in all the dissipations of fashionable life. 
barbers, French tailors, poets, and parasites of all kinds. 
ing a silver bowl, that one of his horses is supposed to have won. 


music is seated, waiting to give his pupil a lesson. 


He is surrounded by French 
On his knees before him is a jockey support- 
On a chair on the left a professor of 


The pictures of two fighting cocks on the wall show 


that he has acquired a taste for the brutal pastime of cock-fighting, and between the two birds isa 


picture representing the Judgment of Paris. 


Plate III. carries the observer still further in Rakewell’s career. He is seen engaged in one of his 


evening amusements. 


After having dissipated wildly around town and beaten the night watchman, he 
isin astate of bestial intoxication in one of the rooms of a public house. 


He is being robbed of his 


watch by one of the girls, who dexterously conveys her plunder to an accomplice standing behind his 


chair. 


The general state of disorder, the fallen turniture, the broken mirrors, and the table strewn 
with glasses and bottles indicate the orgies that have been going on. 


Two of his female companions are 


quarrelling. One of them is spouting wine in the face of her antagonist, who, grasping a knife, swears 


vengeance for the insult. 
world, though she should expire inits flames. 


Behind them is another giri placing a lighted candle against the map of the 
To crown the whole, a blind harpist and trumpeter are 


introduced for the purpose of accompanying the ragged girl, who is singing an indecent song. The 
absolute trueness to life of the morbid details of this picture forbid its publication here. 


gambling-house, the scenes in the 
debtor’s prison and in the madhouse 
are admirably done, and full of allu- 
sive suggestion and covert humor. 
‘*The Rake’s Progress’’ was fol- 
lowed by several works in series: 
‘* Marriage @ /a Mode,”’ “‘ Industry 
and Idleness,’’ *‘ The Stages of Cru- 
elty,’’ etc. The most famous of the 


single compositions include ‘* Stroll- 
ing Actresses Dressing in a Barn,”’ of 
which Walpole declared ‘* for wit and 
imagination, without any other end, 
the best of all the painter’s works ;”’ 
**The Distressed Poet,’’ painfully 
composing a poem on riches in his 
garret; ‘‘ The Enraged Musician,”’ 
fulminating from his window upon a 
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PLATE IV.—THE RAKE’S PROGRESS, 


Misfortunes begin to befall Rakewell. 


He is arrested by a bailiff while going in full dress to Court. 


While the sheriff's officer is seizing his prey, the lamplighter above carelessly spills his oil on the spend- 


thrift’s head and a young urchin makes a prize of his gold-headed cane. 


Rakewell has betrayed is seen again here. 


The same young woman whom 


From the bandbox falling by her side she has evidently 


become a milliner, and still loving Rakewell, she offers her purse for the release of her betrayer. In 


the background is seen St. James’ Palace. 


discordant orchestra of knife-giind- 
ers, milk-girls, ballad-singers, and 
other noises of a city street ; ‘‘ The 
Cockpit Royal,’’ etc. 

These, and indeed most of Ho- 
garth’s works, are moral sermons. 
They expose and satirize all the vices 
and follies of his day, and so power- 
fully that his pictures never failed to 
convey the lesson that was intended. 

Every little detail in his composi- 
tions has some meaning, and is a fac- 
tor in the great drama of human man- 
ners. In truth, the amount of detail 
in each of Hogarth’s pictures is won- 
derful. The more one examines them 
the better one appreciates the pic- 
ture’s full significance, and the better 
one comprehends the admiration 
which Hogarth’s work inspires. 

After his success with his moral 


pictures, Hogarth turned his atten- 
tion to portrait painting. Heexecut- 
ed one of the actor Garrick as Rich- 
ard the Third, for which he received 
4,200, which was more than any Eng- 
lish artist had ever received for a por- 
trait up to that time. In 1745 Ho- 
garth painted the characteristic por- 
trait of himself and his pug dog 
Trump, which is now in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London and which 
is reproduced here. In the left-hand 
corner of the portrait is a palette on 
which is a serpentine line with the 
words ‘‘ The line of beauty and of 
grace.”’ The hieroglyphic aroused 
considerable curiosity ; and to ex- 
plain it Hogarth wrote his famous 
essay entitled ‘‘ Analysis of Beauty,’’ 
a treatise to fix the fluctuating ideas 
of taste, and having for pretext the 
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PLATE V.—THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 


As his difficulties increase, Rakewell is now seen driven to the necessity of marrying a one- 
eyed old woman, whom he detests, as an expedient for recruiting his lost fortune. While the ceremony is 
taking place the same young woman who released him from the sheriff, accompanied by her child and 
mother, is endeavoring to enter the church and prevent the completion of the ceremony. They are 
opposed by the old pew-opener, whose character is cleverly portrayed by her bunch of keys waving in 
the air. Attention should aiso be given to the church, which exhibits every appearance of rapid decay. 
The creed is torn, the commandments are cracked in the middle, and particularly near the Tenth Com- 
mandment, which says: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife’”—a prohibition, as Ireland pointed 





out, which was hardly necessary under the circumstances. 


It will also be noticed that the poor-box in 


the corner is covered by cobwebs, all of which has its meaning. 


precept attributed to Michael Angelo 
that a figure should always be “ pyra- 
midal, serpent-like, and multiplied by 
one, two, and three.’’ The publication 
of this essay was the most unfortu- 
nate thing Hogarth could have under- 
taken. It was made the subject of 
endless ridicule and caricature, all of 
which humiliated the artist keenly. 
Other disappointments were also in 
store for him. He received an order 
for a painting from Sir Richard Gros- 
venor ; but as the picture on its com- 
pletion was adversely criticised, Sir 
Richard refused to take it. It was 
finally sold after the painter’s death 


for 56 guineas, and at last found its 
way to the National Gallery. 

The artist took this treatment keen- 
ly, and this and other quarrels which 
embittered his last years no doubt 
hastened his end. He died on Octo- 
ber 26, 1764, in his sixty-eighth year. 
He was buried in Chiswick, beneath 
a plain but neat mausoleum, the front 
of which is decorated in das relief with 
the comic mask, a wreath of laurel, 
resting sticks, pencils, and a palette, 
together with a book entitled ‘‘ Analy- 
sis of Beauty.’’ It also bears the fol- 
lowing inscription, written by his 
friend Garrick : 
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PLATE VI.—THE RAKE’S PROGRESS, 


His rich wife’s fortune has enabled Rukewell to make one more effort at the gaming-table. 


We see 


him, after he has lost his last stake, on his knees in a desperate state of mind, uttering the direst impreca- 


tions on his folly. 


On his right hand sits a highwayman, who is so dejected at having lost what he had 


acquired at the risk of his life, that he does not observe the boy, who is calling to him to take a glass of 


water. 


It will be noticed that the fireplace is grated to prevent accidents.which might otherwise arise 


from the disorderly conduct of the company. At the small table on the left sits a loser, to whom one of 


the gamblers offers a note. 
pentance. 


Behind this figure sits a person in mourning, apparently in the agony of re- 
Beyond the latter is another loser furiously aiming a blow with his sword at the winner. In 


the background two fraudulent gamesters are sharing the spoils of the evening. Another is sweeping 


off the table with the produce of his success. 


Every one isso busily occupied that they do not notice the 
fire which is bursting out from the upper part of the apartment. 


If it were not for the opportune 


arrival of the watchman, they would all probably perish in the flames. 


‘* Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictured morals charmed the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 


“If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honored dust lies here.’’ 


In personal appearance Hogarth is 
described as a blue-eyed, honest, com- 
bative little man, thoroughly English 
in his prejudices and antipathies, sus- 
ceptible to flattery, and sensitive, like 
most satirists. He was agood friend, 


but a bad enemy. He was unpopu- 
lar with the painters of his day, 
owing, doubtless, to his hostility to 
the art canons of his time. In art he 
was a protectionist, and he waged a 
bitter warfare against the ‘‘ third-rate 
copies of third-rate artists—the ship- 
loads of manufactured dead Christs, 
holy families, and Madonnas’’—which 
were being constantly put upon the 
market, to the detriment and exclu- 
sion of native art. It was this un- 
popularity, no doubt, which prevent- 
ed the recognition of his merits as a 
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Rakewell is now an inmate of the debtor’s prison. He has not a coat to his back, he is destitute 
of money, and without a friend in the world. His wife is furiously reproaching him for his perfidy in 
having deceived her and spent her money. On the table at his side lies a play, just returned from the 
manager of the theatre, with a note stating that “it will not do.” To add to his distress, the poor young 
woman whom he had deserted comes to see him with the hope of mitigating his sorrows, but over- 
powered by the sight of such misery she faints away. Amid the confusion which naturally ensues, the 
rapacious turnkey demands his prison fees, while the publican’s boy refuses to leave the tankard of ale 





without being paid for it. 


Among the persons assisting the fainting mother is an antiquated figure, 
whose squalid appearance shows him to have been fora long time an inmate of the prison. 


In the back- 


ground is an alchemist so intently occupied in pursuit of the philosopher’s stone as to be utterly un- 


moved by the scene which passes before him. 


painter by his contemporaries—for 
time has reversed the verdict and 
recognized Hogarth as an excellent 
painter, remarkable both for his col- 
oring and for his strength of composi- 
tion. It was not, however, as a paint- 
er or as an engraver that Hogarth 
won immortality, but as a satirist and 
humorist. In the strength and dra- 
matic power of his compositions, in 
the imagination and fancy, in the skill 
with which he has reflected human 
wickedness and folly, he has never 
been equalled. It is, indeed, as an 
author rather than as a painter that 
his work should be considered. His 
true place is side by side with the 
great masters and satirists of liter- 


ature—Dickens, Cervantes, Moliére, 
and Thackeray. 

Among Hogarth’s most famous sin- 
gle comic pieces is one entitled ‘‘ The 
Gates of Calais,’’ and in connection 
wit this picture an amusing incident 
is told. Shortly after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle Hogarth went over to 
France, and, during his residence in 
that country, he expressed the most 
marked disapprobation of everything 
he saw. Regardless of the advice of 
a friend, who entreated him to be 
more cautious in his public remarks, 
he treated the gentleman who offered 
the advice as a pusillanimous wretch, 
unworthy of residence in a free coun- 
try, and made him the butt of ridi- 














This is the last stage of the rake’s progress, and in it Hogarth has conjured up as horrid a scene as 


human imagination could well conceive. 


The spendthrift is in a state of hopeless insanity, lacerating 








himself with his own hands, and chained by the leg to prevent him from doing any mischief to others. 
Yet even when reduced to this fearful condition, his faithful mistress is seen by his side. A few steps 
away is a despairing wretch imploring heaven for mercy. His brain has been crazed with superstition, 
as may be inferred from the cross leaning near him and the picture of three saints fixed over his head. 
Behind our hero is an astronomer drawing lines upon the wall, in order to find out the longitude, and a 





little below him is another gazing through a roll of paper as a substitute for a telescope. 
him is a mock monarch issuing his commands in a right royal manner. 
pope fulminating his excommunications against heretics. 


cordant notes on his violin. 
stairs. 


the centre. 


In the cell next 
On the left is a self-made 
Below him is a mad musician scraping dis- 


But all this commotion makes no impression on the person sitting on the 
He is evidently crazed by love and so intently meditating on the beauties of his charmer that he 
does not regard the snarling cur that is barking at his feet. 
His hat is decorated in a variety of patterns. 


The group is completed by acrazy tailor in 
In the background aretwo young women who 


have come to visit the madhouse out of morbid curiosity. 


cule for several evenings afterward. 
At length this pleasantry was com- 
pletely extinguished by an adventure 
which befell the artist at Calais. 
While sketching the gate of that city 
he was arrested as a spy and carried 
before the commandant, who told him 
that if the treaty of peace had not 
actually been signed, he should have 
been obliged to hang him on the ram- 
parts. He was committed a prisoner 


to the care of his landlord, M. Grand- 
sire, on his promising that Hogarth 
should not go out of the house till he 
was about to embark for England. 
Two guards were appointed to con- 
vey him on shipboard ; nor did they 
quit him until he was three miles 
from the shore. They then spun him 
around like a top on the deck and 
told him he was at liberty to proceed 
on his voyage. 
£. Burton Stewart. 























Our managers are curiously imita- 
tive. Directly one makes a success 
with a certain style of play all his fel- 
low-managers immediately follow suit 
with pieces of the same description. 
The success of ‘* Trilby’’ brought for- 
ward ‘‘ Bohemia,’’ and of dramatiza- 
tions of other well-known books this 
past season there has been no end. 
We have had stage versions of An- 
thony Hope’s romance, ‘‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda ;’’ Mrs. Train's novel, 
‘* A Social Highwayman ;’’ Dostoiev- 
sky’s masterly psychological study, 
**Crimeand Pun- 
ishment ;’’ Ed- 
ward Town- 
send’s sketch of 
Bowery man- 
ners, ‘‘ Chimmie 
Fadden ;’’ Mark 
Twain’s curious . 
tale, ‘* Pudd’n- 
head Wilson,”’ 
and several oth- 
ers. Thissudden 
popularity of the 
novel for stage 
purposes indi- 
cates not only to 
what extent our 
managers are 
groping in the 
dark, eager to 
grasp at any- 
thing that prom- 
ises to catch the 
public fancy, but 
it indicates also 





MISS EMILY BANCKER. 


how few plays of merit are being 
written. Neither the French nor the 
English dramatists are producing any 
plays that are likely to live in dra- 
matic literature ; and in Germany, 
which gives better promise of pro- 
ducing a really great play than any 
other country, even Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann recently scored a bad failure 
with his new comedy, “ Florian 
Geyer.’’ In our own country mat- 
ters are no better. Bronson How- 
ard, the veteran author of ‘‘ The 
Banker’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘ The Henri- 
etta,’’ andascore 
of other success- 
ful plays, after 
working for two 
years at a new 
comedy, confess- 
ed recently that 
he was dissatis- 
fied with it and 
refused to have 
it produced. The 
coming season, 
however, is full 
of promise. A 
large number of 
new plays. by 
David Belasco, 
Augustus Thom- 
as, Henry Guy 
Carleton, Sidney 
Rosenfeld, Ed- 
ward E. Kidder, 
Charles Klein, 
Edward Paulton, 
and others of our 











MISS MARIE DRESSLER. 
Photograph by Dupont. 


best dramatists will be produced, and 
among them perhaps we shall find at 
least one that will bring lasting glory 
to its author, 
as 

Next year the stage will show near- 
ly aS many dramatizations of well- 
known books as were seen last sea- 
son. E. H. Sothern will be seen in an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s ‘* Marion 


Delorme ;”” Minnie Maddern Fiske 
will present a dramatic version of 
““Tess of the D’Urbevilles,’’ by 


Thomas Hardy ; Georgia Cayvan will 
enact the heroine in a dramatization 
of Anthony Hope’s novel, ‘* Mr. 
Witts’ Widows ;’’ and Charles Froh- 
man announces a stage version of 
J. M. Barrie’s famous book, ‘‘ The 
Little Minister.’’ I wonder whom 
Mr. Frohman will entrust with the 
role of Baddie, the beautiful semi-sav- 
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age girl, half a fine lady, half a wild 
gypsy, who fascinates Gavin? Very 
few women on the stage would suit 
the part. Virginia Harned and Kath- 
erine Grey would both be good ; and 
certainly no one could look the part 
nor act it better than Madeleine Bou- 
ton, a new portrait of whom in char- 
acter, taken by Messrs. Pach, is repro- 
duced inthis department. Miss Bou- 
ton has great personal charm and a 
natural intelligence far above the 
average. She is, moreover, gifted 
with emotional power which those 
who have only seen her in comedy 
would hardly give her credit for. 


* 
* * 


The theatrical season will open 
early. As Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
have made satisfactory arrangements 
with their creditors, that firm will con- 
tinue in possession of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and they announce an- 
other season of French and Italian 
opera with the usual high-priced Euro- 
pean stars. Palmer’s will open in Sep- 
tember, and on October 5, Georgia 
Cayvan will make her first appearance 
as a star at this house, presenting 
W.R. Walker’s new comedy, ‘*‘ Mary 
Pennington, Spinster.’’ Daly’s Thea- 
tre will be opened with the first pro- 
duction in America of the Japanese 
operetta ‘‘ The Geisha,’’ which, to 
all accounts, has been successful in 
London. The usual Shakespearian 
revival will follow, ‘‘Henry IV.’’ 
being the bill. 


+s 

The Empire will open on August 
31, John Drew presenting a dramatic 
version of Stanley Weyman’s roman- 
tic story, ‘‘ Under the Red Robe.” 
Olga Nethersole will follow, to stay 
until Christmas, when the stock 
company will return. Among the 
new plays to be produced by the 
stock company is a dramatization of 
Paul Bourget’s novel, ‘‘A Tragic 
Idyll.’’ At the Broadway, Jefferson 
de Angelis will appear in Englander 
and Smith’s new operetta, ‘* The 
Caliph.’’ This will be followed by 
‘* Brian Boru,’’ an opera by Julian 
Edwards and Stanislaus Stange, and 
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sung by the Whitney Opera Com- 
pany. In February, De Wolf Hop- 
per will return with “‘ El Capitan,”’ 
and following him, the Bostonians 
will produce a new opera. 
* ™ * 

The Casino will continue to present 

**In Gay New York”’ all summer. 
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bouffe, ‘‘ The Mandarin,’’ will be pro- 
duced at the Herald Square Theatre 
in September. Chevalier and his 
company will appear at the Garrick 
in September for four weeks, and 
they will be followed by George Ed- 
wardes’ English company in a new 
farce comedy entitled ‘‘In Town.”’ 
Richard Mansfield will then play an 


EMMA JUCH (MRS, FRANCIS WELLMANN.) 


Photograph by Dupont. 


When the piece fails to draw it will 
be replaced by something else. In 
November, R. A. Barnet’s spectacu- 
lar piece, ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,”’ 
is booked at that house, and in Feb- 
ruary, Lillian Russell will appear in a 
new opera for a season of six weeks. 
She, in turn, will be followed by 
Della Fox. Reginald De Koven’s 
and Harry B, Smith’s new opera 


engagement of one month. John 
Hare, the English actor, will also be 
seen here in revivals of Robertson’s 


comedies. 


* 
* * 


E. H. Sothern, as usual, will open 
the season at the Lyceum, presenting 
a new romantic play entitled “‘ An 
Enemy to the King.’’ After his en- 
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gagement, the regular stock company 
will return. Hoyt’s will open in Sep- 
tember with Bisson’s farce, ‘* The 
Liar.’” A dramatization of A. C. 
Gunter’s novel, ‘‘ A Florida Enchant- 
ment,’’ will follow, and after this a 
new farce by Mr. Hoyt. The new 
Murray Hill Theatre, situated at the 
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lin Fyles will follow, and then comes 
W. H. Crane with a new play by Mar- 
tha Morton. 


* 
* * 


A clever young actress who has not 
been seen in New York for several 
years is Miss Emily Bancker, former- 


ey 


MISS MADELEINE BOUTON. 


Photograph by Pach. 


corner of Lexington Avenue and 
‘ Forty-first Street, will be opened by 
the Bostonians on October 1. The 
Fifth Avenue will open on August 31 
with the new musical comedy by 
J. Cheever Goodwin and Woolson 
Morse, entitled ‘‘ Lost, Strayed or 
Stolen.’’ A new comedy by Frank- 


ly leading lady at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre. Miss Bancker has been touring 
the past few seasons in the farce, 
‘* Our Flat,’’ and, according to all re- 
ports, is a successful star. She is a 
handsome woman, and is credited 
with considerable versatility. This 
season she may come to the metropo- 
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lis and present an entirely new and 
emotional play, which is now being 
written for her. 
+s 
Miss Katherine Florence’s marriage 
to Mr. Fritz Williams was an impor- 
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be featured in the production. of 
** The Liar’’ at Hoyt’s Theatre. 


* 
* K 


Gladys Wallis enjoys with Max- 


ine Elliot the distinction of being the 
most-photographed woman on the 


MISS GLADYS WALLIS. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


tant event in theatrical circles during 
the past month. Both bride and 
bridegroom were for a long time 
popular members of the Lyceum 
stock company, and were identified 
with all the important productions at 
that theatre. Next season they will 


stage. No one can wonder at that, 
for Miss Wallis is certainly a beauty. 
The portrait we publish of her this 
month resembles one of the pictures 
of the old Italian masters in the proud 
pose of the head and the clever and ar- 
tistic arrangement of the draperies. 





SEE aa 
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Miss Wallis is now a member of John 
Drew’s company. She has given up 
her starring tours for the present. 


Xk 
* * 


That capital comedian and public 
favorite, W. J. Lemoyne, will be seen 





stock company. He isa fine old ac- 
tor, possessing considerable versatili- 
ty and a generous fund of real and 
irresistible humor. 


* * 
Augustin Daly certainly seems to 


MISS PAULINE FRENCH. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


in September in the cast supporting 
Maurice Barrymore in his new play, 
‘*Roaring Dick and Co.’’ Mr. Le- 
moyne for many years was One of the 
most popular members of the Lyceum 


have the pick of all the new dramatic 
talent. Each season he brings out 
several new actresses—women of real 
ability, who soon win recognition on 
the stage. Among his débutantes next 
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season will be Pauline French, a 
young California girl of exceptional 
beauty, and a portrait of whom ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue. Miss 
French is a stranger in the East, but 
is well known in San Fiancisco, where 
she was a favorite in society. She 
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stately girl, inclining toward the 
brunette, and yet fair enough to be 
styled a blonde. Her features aie 
clearly cut, and she has wonderful 
dark-brown eyes, as well as a most 
charming speech and manner, and the 
grace and carriage of a queen. 





MISS CORA TANNER, 


Photograph by Dupont, 


made her stage début at an important 
open-air performance of ‘‘As you Like 
It,’ playing Celia to Rose Coghlan’s 
Rosalind, and attracted the attention 
of the critics by the remarkable intel- 
ligence of her performance and by her 
own personal charm, She. is a tall. 


Al. Hayman, the new lessee of the 
theatre lately known as Abbey’s, is to 
be congratulated on the successful 
close of the négotiations which have 
made him manager of one of the 
handsomest playhouses in the me- 
tropolis. Mr. Hayman has been a 
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well-known figure in theatricals for 
many years, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, where he controls the best 
theatres, and where he made all his 
money, but up to now he has not had 
a theatre in New York. It will be, I 
believe, Mr. Hayman’s policy to book 
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lieve that he will call it Hayman’s 


Theatre. 


* 
* * 


It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
Colonel Henry Mapleson is acting 
wisely in attempting a season of Ital- 





MISS GRACE HENDERSON, 


Photograph by Dupont. 


the best European attractions at his 
new theatre, and the house will prob- 
ably be run on the same plan as under 
the Abbey régime. People are won- 
dering at the time these lines are 
written what name Mr. Hayman will 
give the house. I have reason to be- 


ian opera at the Academy of Music in 
opposition to Abbey and Grau. First- 
ly, the Academy is too far down-town 
nowadays ; and, secondly, it is prob- 
able that Abbey and Grau will be 
able to secure all the best-known sing- 
ers. And, of course, our opera lovers 
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would not cross the street to listen to 
an unknown singer, no matter how 
well he sang. 
as 

The Robinson  sisters—Margaret 
and Anna—have been engaged by 
the American Theatrical Syndicate 
for its productions next season. Both 





sisters are exceptionally pretty, and 
will be remembered for their work in 
the ‘‘ Governor of Kentucky,’’ W. H. 
Crane’s new play, in which they 
played the New York twins. The 
photograph of Miss Anna Robinson 
reproduced here was recently taken 
by Schloss of this city. 


Arthur Hornblow, 


MISS ANNA ROBINSON, 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by Schloss, N. Y. 
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AS TOLD TO HERSELF. 


AY r.—I am burdened with 
frightfully old-fashioned par- 
ents ; they howl with derision 

at my collection of posters ; mother 
would rather knead dough than read 
Verlaine ; neither of them rides a 
wheel; mother is perfectly happy 
with housekeeping, and father loves 
her so much that he stays at home 
evenings looking disgracefully con- 
tented with everything his dear eyes 
light upon—except myself ; but I am 
up to-date and never contented—Con- 
tentment and New Woman are not 
synonyms for a minute. 

Naturally, my parents can’t appre- 
ciate my feelings; they say I have 
everything to makea girl happy ; but 
they don’t know what is under my 
hat—ideals, ideas, aspirations that 
the gilded dome down-town wouldn't 
touch. Parents, home, fiiends, 
clothes, food, money, mundane joys— 
all to snare the senses and chain 
one’s soul to earth. My soul is a 
rainbow-chaser, and I won’t be happy. 
I want my room repapered. I am 
writing there now, and I am awfully 
tired of these blue-tinted walls, with 
birds flying all over the ceiling—fifty- 
six birds in all, of as many colors and 
shapes ; I know them by heart after 
my illness last winter. I saw the 
dearest poster yesterday! How I 
wish I could buy enough of them to 
paper this den of mine. It—the poster 
—had a lot of the cutest bright green 
devils hopping over a black and red 
background ; in the distance was a 
purple cow with a bow of orange rib- 
bon on one of its sad-colored horns ; 
it has haunted me all night—it and 
the box of chocolates Jack sent me 
yesterday. Now, I wonder why 
luncheon isn’t ready? I do hope the 
soft-shell crabs came in time. I 
adore them on toast ! 


Later.—I have just learned through 
bitter experience that it is best to 
* write one’s dearest ideals in one’s 
journal, I told Jane Dartabout of 


my original way to have a linen dress 
made, and she actually materialized 
my idea before my month’s allowance 
reached me. I was furious. It’s so 
the world over—the sluggish-minded 
preying upon the brilliant-witted. 
When I toldsher as politely as I could 
that she had cribbed my design, she 
laughed in her toothy way (her teeth 
are really fine, though, and I don’t 
blame her for showing them), and said 
that if I cared to consult this month’s 
Paris Modiste I would see a colored 
plate exactly like my idea. Veyily, 
originality seems an impossibility in 
dressing one’s self. Jack's coming 
to dinner to-night. I think I'll wear 
my pink dimity—funny, isn’t it, 
Jack can’t say dimity?, He always 
calls it my pink divinity. 


Monday Morning.—I'm all out of 
breath. I have just broken my cut- 
glass atomizer, and I had to run all 
the way down-stairs to let my small 
brother say ‘‘damn’”’ for me. Dear 
boy! I always let him do it. He 
dotes onit. I am thankful yesterday 
was Sunday. 


May 7, Morning.—We returned last 
evening from a coaching party up the 
Hudson to Jane’s cousin’s home. 
Such a charming ivy-grown place! 
We are all going up again Decoration 
Day to stay over Sunday. Jack was 
awfully glad to see me. He was here 
when I came home. 


r0.30 P.M.—As I was in my room 
this evening reading something on 
comparative philology for the club 
to-morrow, Mary brought me Mr. 
Ailsbury’s card—the man I liked so 
much at the coaching party. Heisa 
big fellow—a lawyer ought to have a 
commanding presence—with the most 
original ideas, just like mine. We're 
awfully congenial. I played the 
banjo for him, and we talked French 
—some. He believes in platonic 
friendship between man and woman, 
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and he loves posters, which Jack 
doesn’t. I can’t help comparing the 
two men, and I can’t help wishing 
that Jack were a little more up-to- 
date. Dear old Jack! How sweet 
it was of him to leave when he found 
Mr. Ailsbury here! He hates the 
banjo, though, and he doesn’t under- 
stand much French, so maybe he 
wasn’t enjoying himself as much as 
we were. 


Sunday.—Jack walked home from 
church with me to-day, and I thought 
I would bea good fellow and ask him 
to dinner. Although Jack isn’t a 
good talker he’s a fine listener—he 
never interrupts, because he has no 
**views’’ toair. He likes what I say, 
and laughs at me immensely at the 
right time. I am beginning to feel 
like a dummy jury before Mr. Ails- 
bury. 


Friday, May 29.—I’ve made a dis- 
covery—a great discovery. Oh, heart 
of mine, what an X-ray has been 
thrown upon you! Ideals, aspira- 
tions, ideas, conceit, egotism, all 
covering up the only natural thing in 
you—love! Well, I’mstunned! Jack 
loves me, and until he asked me if I 
didn’t care for him a little, it never 
occurred to me to think about really 
loving anything so mundane as a 
man. 

I learned to mix bread this morn- 
ing, and it’s lots of fun to make fists 
into the dough, just like a punching- 
bag. I’m not going to my physical 
culture class this afternoon. 


Decoration Day.—It has just poured 
all day—a good excuse for not going 
on that stupid coaching party. Jack 
brought up my engagement ring to- 
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day—such a stunning one! A band 
of five emeralds surrounded by dia- 
monds. How conscious an engage- 
ment ring makes one’s hand! I seem 
all finger! How it sparkles! Dear 
old Jack, how happy he has made 
me ! 


June 3.—My room is being re-deco- 
rated, but not with those bedevilled 
posters, because Jack hates posters. 
How sweet the room will look! The 
walls will be tinted pale coral pink, 
and there’ll be the sweetest frieze of 
cupids pulling one another along by 
garlands of pink wild roses. 

I was telling Jane Dartabout yes- 
terday just how my new white satin 
will be made. Poor Jane! She says 
there’s no danger of her copying ¢hat. 
She intends to die a bachelor, and 
she says her mission in life is to en- 
large woman’ssphere: This cant and 
rant about enlarging woman’s sphere! 
Mine has just been enlarged so tre- 
mendously that I feel actually lost in 
it—for don’t I love Jack, and doesn’t 
Jack love me? 


June 20, very A.M.—I!'m not a bit 
sleepy, although it’s only six o’clock. 
This is my twentieth birthday, but I 
don’t feel one day over sixteen. Jack 
was thirty last week, and I do hope 
he feels as indecently young as I do. 
This is our wedding day, too. I hope 
with all my heart and soul that my 
sphere will always be large enough 
to prevent our bumping heads. 
There’s too much marital head- 
bumping nowadays, but there will 
not be in my family, please God ! 
Dear mamma! We understand each 
other now. 


Elizabeth Barton Pitman. 
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———— — A stanch 
, : Democrat in 
1 nature as 
well as in pol- 
itics is Rob- 
ert E. Patti- 
son, of Penn- 
sylvania. 
The follow- 
ing incident, 
characteristic 
of his inde- 
pendent and 
democratic 
nature, is re- 
lated : It was 
on the occa- 
sion of some 
political 
meeting or 
celebration at 
Harrisburg, 
and Mr. Pattison was to make a speech. 
A carriage met him at the station, but 
he refused to ride, saying that carriages 
were for people who could not walk. As 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Pattison be- 
came very popular throughout the State, and 
should he choose to be a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, he would have a 
strong following. No definite announce- 
ment has been made by him as a regard- 
ing his political ambitions, but the Chicago 
Convention will soon settle matters. In the 
city of Philadelphia Mr. Pattison is, of course, 
an eminent and strongly influential citizen. 
He is president of the Chestnut Street Na- 
tional Bank, a pillar in the Methodist Church, 
anda member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Church Extension. Mr. Pattison 
is stilla comparatively young man, and what- 
ever may be the result of the Democratic 
nomination and election, he has a broad fu- 
ture in the field of politics. 


x * * 
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If the Republican administration goes into 
effect next March, social leadership at Wash- 
ington will doubtless fall to the lot of the 
Vice-President’s wife. Mrs. McKinley has 
been an invalid for years ; and although her 
health is better now than it has been ina 
long time, she will probably not be equal to 
the strain of the social obligations which de- 
volve upon the first lady in the land. It is 


well known, also, that Mrs. McKinley is 
averse to society ; and it is said that when, 
some years ago, she was called upon to take 
active part in social affairs in Washington 
for two weeks, she remarked that she would 
not care to undertake like duties again. 
Mrs. Hobart, wife of the Republican nomi- 
nee for Vice-President, is a brilliant and 
beautiful woman, well used to society, and 
it is to her that social Washington will look 
for a leader. Mrs. McKinley, despite her 
quiet, retired life, has hosts of friends, and 
is especially beloved by the children of her 
acquaintance on account of her gentle and 
sympathetic disposition. One of her favor- 
ite pastimes is knitting socks, which she dis- 
tributes among her little friends. Her own 
two children died while young. Perhaps it 
is for this reason as weli as for her delicate 
health that Mr. McKinley has always been 
such a devoted and solicitous husband. Al- 
though unable to take any active part in her 
husband’s affairs, Mrs. McKinley is intense- 
ly interested in his political progress, and 
has always been an inspiration to him in his 
work. She was an intimate friend of the 
first Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. 


* * * 


The name of ‘‘ Farmer Dunn’”’ is known 
to thousands of people as ‘‘the man who 
makes the weather ;’’ but as he is such a 
modest and unassuming individual, little is 
ever heard of him in private life. Mr. Dunn, 
whose proper title 
is Local Forecast 
Official, has been 
in charge of the 
New York Weath- 
er Bureau for 
about twelve 
years, and in that 
time he has turn- 
ed out a tremen- 
dous amount of 
weather. The 
great blizzard 
struck the town 
under his auspi- 
ces, and he has 
also treated us to 
all manner of i 
storms, droughts, 
hurricanes, and 
hot spells. Those 
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who imagine that 
Mr. Dunn is a gen- 
tleman whose face 
indicates Mephisto- 
phelian delight in 
rainy Fourths and 
stormy Christmas- 
es will see by the 
accompanying por- 
trait that he looks 
as though he much 
preferred the rare 
days of June that 
Lowell writes 
about. From his 
good-natured face 
it would seem that 
Mr. Dunn had 
basked in consid- 
erable sunshine 
while up in his lit- 
tle eyrie on top of the Manhattan Life 
Building, where he sees the weather com- 
ing afar off, and we believe that he’s not 
such a bad sort of fellow after 
all. Mr. Dunn was born in 
Brooklyn about forty years ago, 
and graduated from the public 
schools of that city. He then 
entered the Signal Service, as 
the Weather Bureau was called 
at that time, and, after passing 
the required examination, was 
assigned to duty at New York 
City. In turn he has acted in 
the guise of prophet at Denver, 
New Orleans (in which city he 
found a wife), Cincinnati, and 
Washington. For meritorious 
work at Cincinnati during the 
great flood in 1884 he was pro- 
moted, and shortly afterward 
placed in charge of the station 
at New York City, where he 
has remained ever since. The title of 
‘‘Farmer’’ was given to Mr. Dunn by the 
New York newspapers when the Weather 
Bureau was transferred from the War to the 
Agricultural Department, in 1893. 





‘* FARMER’’ DUNN, W. P. 
Photograph by Rockwood. 


* * * 


The bicycle, like all popular objects, has 
its enemies. Among its strongest antago- 
nists is Miss Charlotte Smith, President of 
the Woman’s Rescue League, an organiza- 
tion that operates for the reclamation of 
fallen women. MissSmith has recently been 
in Washington working very hard in her 
efforts to obtain legislation for the protection 
of the class she befriends, and is devoted to 
the idea of bettering their condition. As 
President of the Woman’s Rescue League, 
she now intends to exert all her energies 
against the female bicyclist ; in fact, a na- 
tional crusade has already been inaugurated. 
The note of war is sounded in a circular 
which she has recently issued and which con- 
tains several remarkably strong statements. 
For instance, it is asserted that if a halt in 





MISS CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


Photograph by Rockwood. 
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the bicycle craze is not called soon, 75 per 
cent. of the cyclists will be an army of in- 
valids within the next ten years, and that 
bicycling by women has, more than any other 
medium, helped to swell the ranks of reck 
less girls who finally drift into the standing 
army of outcast women, and it is 

‘* Resolved, That the Women’s Rescue 
League petition all true women and clergy- 
men to aid in denouncing the present bicycle 
craze by women as indecent and vulgar.”’ 

Although, as is usually the case with re- 
formers, Miss Smith holds such very decid- 
ed, not to say rabid, views on the female 
bicyclist, there is a certain amount of truth 
in what she says regarding the evil effects 
of bicycling on women’s health and modesty. 
It is, however, a matter for individual con- 
sideration ; and although some objectionable 
people may ride the wheel, there are many 
more who find innocent and profitable en- 
joyment in the pastime ; while to denounce 
as ‘‘vulgar and indecent’’ every woman 
bicyclist is little short of ridiculous, and such 
a method of campaign cannot 
reasonably be expected to bring 
about the salvation of wayward 
women, 


* * * 


Dr. Merritt F. Hulburd, of 
Wilmington, Del., has the rep- 
utation of being one of the fin- 
est orators in the Methodist 
ranks. He was for a number 
of years pastor of the Spring 
Garden Methodist Church of 
Philadelphia, one of the oldest 
and largest congregations in 
that city, and not only made a 
wide reputation for himself as 
a preacher, but also as a pastor. 
He was a great favorite with his 
parishioners ; and it was only on 
the expiration of his allotted term of years 
as pastor that he was permitted to leave 
Spring Garden Church. Dr. Hulburd was 
one of the General 
Conference  dele- 
gates. He always 
appears in’ regula- 
tion evening dress 
in the pulpit—in 
this respect stand- 
ing almost alone 
among his_ breth- 
ren. This innova- 
tion, which at first 
attracted much at- 
tention and some 
unfavorable  criti- 
cism, has now be- 
come well liked by 
his congregation ; 
and it is not proba- 
ble that any of his 
hearers would ask 
him to resume the 
ordinary frock coat 
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eo — generally affect- 
ge | ed by Methodist 
, pastors. 


* * * 


Garret A. Ho- 
bart, who has one 
chance in two of 
being our next 
Vice - President, 
is one of the most 
notable men in 
New Jersey. He 
is of middle age, 
well versed in po- 
litical questions, 
and was not by 
any means a can- 
didate of the last 
resort. His views 
on gold are public property, and leave no 
doubt in the minds of the people as to his sup- 
port of a sound currency and single gold 
standard. In his speech accept- 
ing the nomination, made July 7, 
Mr. Hobart intimated that in his 
opinion ‘‘ protection’’ was a sec. 
ondary issue, although it is said 
that McKinley’s plan is to rele- 
gate the currency question to 
second place. Mr. Hobart has 
a bright family, and their pres- 
ence in Washington would be a 
distinct acquisition to the social 
circles of the national capital. 





GARRET A, HOBART, ESQ, 


* * * 


Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote 
many books, but that which 
made her fame and did more to 
attract universal attention than 
any other book of the period 
was ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s*Cabin.’”’ It 
came at a time when the ques- 
tion of anti-slavery was being greatly agi- 
tated in the North, and the influence of 
the book undoubtedly precipitated sectional 
feeling into decided action. Even at this 
day—torty-five years after its first publica- 
tion—the book is still read and its dramati- 
zation still presented by travelling players. 
It has been translated into twenty-seven lan- 
guages, and its circulation has extended into 
the millions. 

Mrs. Stowe was one of the eight children 
of the Rev. J. Lyman Beecher, and was born 
at Litchfield, Conn., on June 14, 1812. Her 
sister, Catherine Beecher, founded the fa- 
mous Hartford Female Seminary, and to this 
school at the age of twelve the embryo au- 
thoress was sent. At this time she wrote a 
composition entitled ‘‘Can the Immortality 
of the Soul be Proved by the Light of Na- 
ture ?”? which was a remarkable production 
for one so young. 

It was in 1832, while her father was presi- 
dent of the Lane Theological Seminary, of 
Cincinnati, that Mrs. Stowe met her hus- 
band. They were married in 1836. During 
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her residence in Ohio she had many oppor- 
tunities to learn of the conditions of slavery, 
as many fugitive negroes on the way to Can- 
ada escaped from Kentucky and passed 
through Cincinnati. It was doubtless this 
knowledge acting upon her sympathies and 
sense of justice that prompted her to write 
the book which was to have a world-wide 
reputation. 

** Uncle Tom’s Cahin”’ first appeared as a 
serial in the Natzonal Era. It did not at- 
tract much attention in this form, as the 
magazine had a limited circulation ; but 
when published as a book, ten thousand 
copies were sold in a few days. Aftera 
visit to Europe, Mrs. Stowe published 
‘* Sunny Memories in Foreign Lands.’’ Her 
next work was ‘‘ Dred: a Tale of the Dis- 
mal Swamp’”’ (1856), reissued later as ‘‘ Nina 
Gordon.’’ ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing’’ was 
a popular success, as were also ‘‘ Pink and 

hite Tyranny,’’ ‘‘My Wife and I,’’ and 
its sequel, ‘‘ Weand Our Neighbors.’’ Other 
books were ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,”’ ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento,”’ 
‘*QOldtown Folks,’ ‘‘ Palmetto 
Leaves,”’ ‘‘Betty’s Bright Idea,”’ 
and ‘‘ Footprints of the Mas- 
ter.’’ For the past seven years 
Mrs, Stowe’s health and mind 
have been failing. The actual 
cause of her death Was conges- 
tion of the brain. She left two 
daughters and one son. 


* * * 


William Adolphe Bouguereau 
is best known in this country 
for his famous ‘‘ Nymphs and 
Satyr,’’ which hangs in the Hoff- 
man House café. ‘This master- 
piece of art has excited so 
much admiration on the one 
hand and censure on the other, 
that it has come to be one of the sights of New 
York. Although Bouguereau has execut- 
ed “roe | handsome paintings, this is un- 
doubtedly the finest. His specialty is the por- 
trayal of the female form, and his flesh tints 
are unexcelled by 
any living artist. 
In France, he is 
considered the 
leading artist of 
hisline. Although 
quite an old man, 
M. Bouguereau 
was married re- 
cently to Miss 
Elizabeth Gard- 
ner, a New Eng- 
land girl who has 
been studying art 
in Paris. She was 
aclever pupil ; but 
the master saw 
more than talent 
in her, for he made 
her his wife. 


M. BOUGUEREAU. 
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WOMEN REPUBLICANS. 


7. formation of the Woman’s 
Republican Club is one of the 

new facts of the present decade, 
and one which is eloquent of the so- 
cial and political changes which are 
going on in the American common- 
wealth. It belongs to the same cate- 
gory as the formation of woman’s 
clubs of other classes and the devel- 
opment and extension of the higher 
education of women. By careless 
writers and thinkers it has been con- 
founded with thesuffrage movement, 
but with this it has but little in com- 
mon. 

No matter what may have been the 
motives of its founders, it has grown 
into an institution of considerable 
popularity, whose features are partly 
patriotic, partly political, but chiefly 
educational. It probably came into be- 
ing in response to the question which 
every citizen, male or female, puts at 
times: ‘‘Whyam Ia Republican ?’’ or 
** Why am Ia Democrat?’ Why are 
people Republicans and Democrats ? 
What are the differences between the 
two parties, and what are the differing 
tendencies which every now and then 
express themselves in the form of 
State and national political issues ? 

To answer these questions properly 
demands study and research. To be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
political development of the United 
States demands a knowledge of his- 
tory, a careful consideration of men 
and events, deep reading, and wise 
debating. 

This to a large extent sums up the 
purpose and the work of the Woman’s 
Republican Club in every part of the 
country. There are, of course, minor 
differences here and there. Some of 
the Eastern clubs ate almost purely 
educational and theoretical, while 
some of the Western ones are alto- 
gether practical. Yet in the main 
they are very much alike, so that a 
New York member would be at home 
in a Denver club, and vice versd, The 
honor of starting the movement, 


though claimed by many people, cer- 
tainly belongs to Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, a woman of remarkable talent, 
energy, and judgment. To these 
qualities: she added the experience 
and the executive ability gained in 
other fields, without which she proba- 
bly would have not had the success 
she has enjoyed from the first. Mrs. 
Foster is of New England birth and 
ancestry. She was born in Lowell, 
Mass., November 3, 1840. She was 
educated in Lima, N. Y., where she 
displayed more than ordinary capac- 
ity in literature, logic, and oratory. 
She removed to Iowa, where, in 1869, 
she was married to E. C. Foster, a 
prominent lawyer of that State. 

She took a warm interest in her hus- 
band’s profession, and erelong began 
the study of law in her own behalf. 
Preferring to thoroughly master the 
technical part of the profession, she 
did not present heiself for examina- 
tion for the bar until 1872, when she 
passed the ordeal with flying colors, 
and was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court, being the first wom- 
an to ptactise before that distin- 
guished tribunal. 

In the beginning she practised law 
on her own account, but afterward she 
formed a partnership with her hus- 
band, the firm transacting a large and 
lucrative business. In 1873-74, when 
the temperance crusade started in the 
West, she became an ardent advocate 
of its principles ; and, thanks to her 
forensic training, was soon recognized 
as a leading officer and orator of the 
movement. She must certainly have 
evoked a deep indignation and fierce 
enmity on the part of her opponents, 
because, as her work became known, 
she was made the recipient of annoy- 
ing and threatening letters, and final- 
ly her house and all the treasures it 
contained were burned by incendia- 
ries. This did not daunt her cour- 
age, but made her even more out- 
spoken in her warfare against intem- 
perance. She became one of the 
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leaders of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and rose to be 
one of its national officers. During 
these years she spoke in hundreds of 
places, and studied the subject of tem- 
perance and temperance work in both 
this country and abroad. 

During all these years she was a 
very enthusiastic Republican. In her 
experience as a public woman she en- 
countered many intelligent women, 
who shared the same views as herself, 
and many others who were eager for 
political information in order to be 
able to talk and think intelligently 
upon current events. This led her to 
the formation of the National Wom- 
an’s Republican Association, of which 
-he was elected and is still president ; 
Mis. Thomas Chace, of Rhode Island, 
is secretary ; and Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, of New York, is treasurer. 
The association is about five years 
old, and from a mere handful of wom- 
en has now thousands of enrolled 
members. In New York City alone it 
has three clubs, while around election 
time it has had as high as thirty cam- 
paign associations. It has clubs and 
members to-day in nearly every part 


of the Eastern, Middle, Central, and 
Western States. In its work it fol- 
lows a very simple system. It picks 
out a district—preferably one in the 
city—or if it be the country, in the 
thickly populated neighborhood. 
Here an organizer starts a tem- 
porary organization, and with the 
officers elected maps out a plan of 
study and of work. 

These plans vary greatly. They 
agree simply in supplying that which 
the members of the club most desire, 
in giving a pleasant social tone and 
character to meetings, and in having 
some general course of reading, of 
lectures, or of classes which shall 
thoroughly inform the members upon 
all the leading topics and questions 
of the political world. It is interest- 
ing to note what the women of our 
country desire to study in matters of 
this sort. One common subject is 
parliamentary law and _ procedure. 
Besides the knowledge which is 
gained by experience in all corporate 
bodies, many of the clubs form spe- 
cial classes under a competent in- 
structor and take a course of from 
five to a dozen lessons. Another 
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popular subject is the history of the 
political parties in the United States. 
Starting with the Whigs and Tories 
before the Revolution ; the Revolu- 
tionists and Loyalists during the long 
war for liberty ; the Federalists and 
Anti-Federalists ; the Federalists and 
Republicans ; the Whigs and Demo- 
ctats ; the Free Soil and Abolition 
parties ; the Greenback and Socialist 
movement, and the Populists and 
Prohibitionists. Another interesting 
course is in municipal government, 
American and foreign. A fourth is 
the study of the orations and ad- 
dresses by the political leaders in the 
past one hundred years. Still an- 
other is the history of American 
tariffs. Besides these are such topics 
as voting and representation, includ- 
ing the open vote, the ballot and the 
Australian ballot, the voting ma- 
chine, minority representation and 
proportional representation ; legisla- 
tion and political action, including 
the referendum, the initiative, the 
prohibition of special legislation, and 
constitutional limitation and reform ; 
interstate commerce ; locomotion and 
transportation ; the government own- 
ership of railways, telegraphs and 
telephones ; bureaus of labor and 
statistics ; boards of health, State, 
national and international ; treaties ; 
extradition ; international arbitra- 
tion, American history, American lit- 
erature and American antiquities. 
These include nearly all the topics 
upon which the women’s Republican 
clubs in this country have been and 
are working, and give a fair idea of 
the scope and achievements of the or- 
ganizations. In general the clubs 
meet weekly or bi-weekly and listen 
to a programme that has been ar- 
ranged in advance, sometimes even 
months before. On some occasions 
it is a lecture by some author, editor, 
statesman, or high official ; ofttimes 
it is a round robin in which a subject 
is treated by five or ten short papers ; 
frequently it is a debate upon some 
person of current interest, and some- 
times it is a discussion by a number 
of appointed members of some im- 
portant topic or problem. 
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Under this head of current topics 
many of the clubs go outside of the 
purely American field. This was 
illustrated in 1895 by able discus- 
sions upon the China-Japan War ; the 
French invasion of Madagascar ; the 
Venezuelan problem ; and in 1896 of 
the Transvaal question ; the partition 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula ; the 
Armenian tortures ; the Cuban insur- 
rection, and the Italian war in Abys- 
sinia. 

In each of these cases the speaker 
of the day was a woman or a man 
who had lived in the land, discussed 
and knew its language, people, cus- 
toms, literature, and history. Among 
the text-books used have been Jeffer- 
son’s and Cushing’s ‘‘ Manual ;”’ 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Civil Government ;’’ Shaw’s 
‘“Municipal Governments ;’’ De 
Tocqueville, Bryce, Holske and Story 
on the Constitution ; Herbert Spen- 
cer on sociology ; D. G. Thomson on 
ethics ; Gunton on finance; Benton 
and Blaine’s works on Congress ; the 
** History of Political Parties ;’’ Dra- 
per’s ‘‘ Future Civil Policy in the 
United States,’’ and Bancroft, La- 
throp, Parkman, Irving, Greeley, 
Draper, Abbot, Fiske, Stickney, and 
other great writers upon American 
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history. The list of 
books used by all the 
clubs during the past 
eighteen months would 
make a very complete 
working library of about 
five hundied volumes. 

So large has been the 
demand in many cases 
for these works that the 
publishers have noticed 
the increased sales of |. 
specific books. i 

In all instances these 
clubs establish a rule of 
making their meetings 
agreeable socially. The practice is 
to hold the regular meeting in some 
large and attractive hall and special 
or exceptional meetings in the parlors 
of the members’ residences. 

Distinguished guests and visitors 
are the general rule, and in numerous 
cases teas, collations, and even ban- 
quets are given by the clubs. 

The result of this system is to at- 
tract many women who would not 
care to expend their time upon a dull 
and prosaic meeting, and who, after 
they once become interested in the 
regular work, retain a mild but du- 
rable enthusiasm for the success of 
their organization. 

In New York City the movement 
has attained quite noteworthy propor- 
tions. There are at present three 
clubs or auxiliaries which meet regu. 
larly the year round. These are the 
West End, the Chelsea, and the 
Business Women’s Auxiliary. Dur- 
ing the campaign there are branches 
among the Russians, Poles, Hunga- 
rians, Bohemians, Italians, Greeks, 
Scandinavians, and Germans, to 
which not only women but also men 
areadmitted. In 1895, forexample, the 
New York clubs formed classes in 
which their members instructed for- 
eign voters respecting the nature and 
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use of the Australian ballot, the na- 


ture of the issues to be voted upon, 
and the meaning and character of the 
various offices and candidates to be 
voted for. 

In both years in New York the 
clubs conducted coffee-stands and 
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election luncheons, so 
4 that those who were 

' compelled by business to 
. vote in the early morn- 
~ ing could be warmed 
and refreshed by hot 
food and drink. 

In Colorado, the wom- 
en’s clubs go to even 
greater lengths, and 
keep registers of the 
voters, maintain a car- 
riage service for sick 
and infirm electors, and 
conduct canvasses from 
house to house. 

The most important work ever done 
in the East by these clubs was in 
1894, when they took a leading part 
in the campaign against Tammany 
Hall. This movement was started by 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell, and was 
enthusiastically taken up by hundreds 
of patriotic Republican women. So 
far as city politics are concerned, 
they made common cause with the 
Anti-Tammany Democrats, and long 
before election-day had clubs and 
branches in every ward of the me- 
tropolis. They made a_house-to- 
house, store-to-store canvass of vo- 
ters, and succeeded in inducing sev- 
eral thousand men to register and 
vote who had not exercised the right 
of suffrage for several years. In this 
work they were joined by the colored 
women's Republican clubs—two in 
number—whose members saw and 
talked peisonally with every Afro- 
American in New York City. 

The leaders of the woman’s Re- 
publican movement are all women of 
ability, many of them college gradu- 
ates, and most of them tireless execu- 
tives, fearless campaigners and excel- 
lent oratois. The commander-in-chief 
of this public-spirited army is Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell. She is a 
Marylander by birth and is of old 
colonial descent. She is young, 
pretty, bright, and wonderfully ener- 
getic. She writes and speaks well, 
and, like all true political leaders, 
takes no vacations, and allows noth- 
ing to 1emain undone necessaty to 
the success of her cause. Miss Bos- 




















well is primarily an organizer, and as 
such holds her present position. 

Mrs. Jane Pierce is a New York 
literary woman of New England de- 
scent. She is effective in administra- 
tion, upon the platform, and with the 
pen. She is also an active club wom- 
an and possesses an immense ac- 
quaintanceship in the metropolis. 

The West End Auxiliary has a fa- 
mous leader in the person of Mrs. 
Clarence Burns. Imagine a young 
woman, tall, beautiful, superbly pro- 
portioned, dignified in appearance, 
and elegant in carriage, and you have 
a good picture of Mrs. Burns. She is 
a thorough parliamentarian, a fine 
speaker, and possesses a voice admi- 
rably suited for forensic uses. Under 
such leadership it is but natural that 
brilliant and accomplished women 
should flock together. This has been 
the experience of the West End Aux- 
iliary, which is now one of the most 
distinguished of the many Republican 
clubs of the country. 

Its officers, besides Mrs. Burns, 
who is the President, are Mrs. J. G. 
Wentz, Vice-President ; Mrs. James 
Fairman, Second Vice-President ; 
Miss Cornelia S. ‘Robinson, Record- 
ing Secretary; Mrs. May Banks 
Stacey, Corresponding Secretary ; 
and Mrs. Harry Wallerstein, Treas- 
urer. Mrs. Fairman is also one of 
the leaders of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and of several 
first-class literary societies. Mrs. Wal- 
lerstein is a prominent club woman, 
and is a life member of the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League, and a late 
addition to the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society. Mrs. 
Robinson isa 
popular writ- 
er and lectur- 
er upon social 
economics 
and political 
science. 

The gener- 
al tone of the 
club may be 
gathered 
from a brief 
perusal of its 
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work in the preceding year. Among 
the addresses delivered and the top- 
ics of discussions held were: ‘‘ The 
Post-Office,’’ by Mrs. Isabel F. Nor- 
ton; ‘‘Woman’s Part in the Re- 
public,’’ Dr. Eloise Church ; ‘‘ Pa- 
triotic Teaching in our Schools,*’ Mrs. 
Florence F. Corey ; ‘‘ Primaries and 
Primary Elections,’’ Dr. Huldah B. 
Gunn ; ‘‘ Nominating Conventions,” 
Mrs. Pierce ; ‘‘ Woman in Politics,”’ 
Mrs. Florence R. Kirkwood; “‘ So- 
cialism,’’ Miss America Phillipps ; 
** Attitude of the State toward Crimi- 
nals,’’ Mrs. Madeleine D. Morton; 
‘* Financial Legislation,’’ Miss Sarah 
Warren Keiler; ‘‘ Pauperism and 
Legislation,’’ Dr. Isabel Church ; 
‘*A Century’s Progress of Women,”’ 
Mrs. Ida Jeffries Goodfriend ; ‘‘ Wom- 
en as Patriots,’’ Mrs. S. A. Webster ; 
‘* The Press and Politics,’’ Mrs. Kate 
M. Bostwick; ‘‘ The Separation of 
State and Municipal Adminstration,”’ 
Mrs. C. S. Robinson ; ‘‘ The Story of 
the Stars and Stripes,’’ Miss Jennie 
Wilder; ‘‘ Co-operation in Correc- 
tional Work,’’ Mrs. Hattie Skeels ; 
** Household Economics,’’ Mrs. Con- 
roy; ‘‘ Registration and Voting,”’ 
Miss Boswell. . The importance of the 
subjects was in nearly every instance 
equalled by the excellence of the 
papers and the thoroughness of the 
formal discussion.. The Venezuelan 
boundary was very ably treated by 
Miss Louise Stevens, who passed 
many years of her life in that land 
studying its people, geology, and re- 
sources. Mrs. Mary Frances Stetson, 
the eminent /i#térateur, appeared at 
many of the meetings. Mrs. Jennie 
T. Bogle is 
another lead- 
ing character 
in the West 
End League. 
She isan Ohio 
woman, who 
was graduat- 
ed with hon- 
ors from Ot- 
terbein Uni- 
versity, Ohio, 
in 1883, and 
from the 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vaniain 1886. Sheisastholarly speak- 
er. Mrs. Madeleine Mortonisa distin- 
guished worker in the Women’s Re- 


lief Corps and the Society for Politi-. 


cal Study, and quite a host of other 
philanthropic associations. 

Other active and _ public-spirited 
members are Louise Gordon Thomp- 
son, Mrs. A. T. Foxwell, Mrs. Rufus 
Hamm, Miss Ada Bleecker Winne, 
Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill, Miss Eva- 
lina Fairman, Miss Nellie Fairman, 
Mrs. Trafton, Miss Meyers, Miss 
Stacey, Mis. Alexander Brown. 

Mrs. Rufus Hamm is a descendant 
of the famous English family of Spen- 
cers, and is both a fine writer and a 
good speaker upon social topics. 

A rival and at the same time a col- 
league of the West End is the Chel- 
sea, whose two foremost members 
are Mis. E. G. Swinne and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kirkwood. Each has held the 
presidential chair of the club and 
proven herself a skilled and tactful 
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executive. Each is a woman of fine 
appearance and ripe knowledge. 
Their success is something of which 
they may be well proud. When they 
started the Chelsea they had only a 
few members, and for quite a time it 
seemed extremely difficult to increase 
the number, but by patience and un- 
tiring personal effort they secured fiist 
one and then another, and made the 
programmes so interesting that they 
attracted strangers, and thus by de- 
grees they built up the club to its 
present flourishing condition. Among 
their comiades are Mrs. Edward 
Stroud and Mrs. Georgiana Pell. 

A good illustration of the progres- 
sive spirit exhibited by these organi- 
zations is shown in the fact that dur- 
ing the summer months, when most 
of the members take themselves away 
from the city to their country-seats, 
by the seashore, or in the mountains, 
the clubs, instead of adjourning, con- 
solidate, and give programmes of en- 
hanced interest in order to counte1- 
vail the enervating influence of the 
summer heat. 

The Business Women’s Auxiliaries 
have been in existence nearly two 
years now, and in numerical strength 
have on several occasions passed all 
their sister organizations. The busi- 
ness women of New York take a deep 
interest in legislation, particularly 
that of the nation, and realize with 
great acuteness the intimate relations 
existing between legislation and com- 
mercial prosperity. 

At the same time most of them are 
too busy to devote as much attention 
to their clubs as are the members of 
other organizations. The result is 
that during ten months of the year 
the attendance is comparatively small, 
while during the two months of the 
campaign it jumps up to very exten- 
sive dimensions. During the strug- 
gle against Tammany the business 
women are said to have enrolled 
themselves more than three thousand 
in number on the Republican side. 
The leaders of these clubs are Mrs. 
Kathrene Lane, a very eloquent and 
logical speaker and a popular and 
persuasive worker ; Miss Mary Kelly, 
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who is a favorite campaign orator ; 
and Miss Goetz, who has devoted 
much time to the study of the city’s 
public institutions and to the evils of 
the municipal administration. 

The clubs, taken together, have 
won the good will and affection of the 
Republican Party in New York City 
without incurring any particular ill 
will from the Democrats. On the 
contrary, their unfailing courtesy, es- 
pecially during the campaign, the 
educational method which they pur- 
sue throughout the year, the patriot- 
ism and public spirit which mark their 
conduct, and the kindness and gen- 
erosity they display in offering re- 
freshments to all voters on election- 
day have won the admiration and even 
the friendship of many of the Demo- 
cratic politicians. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the soup kitchens conducted by 
Mrs. Mary F. Hall and her friends on 
election-day, 1895, were thrown open 
to all men regardless of party, and 
during the voting hours, and also the 
early hours before the polls were 
opened, supplied over one thousand 
voters with hot coffee, soup, and sand- 
wiches. The kindness was highly ap- 
preciated, and the polling-places in 
the neighborhood of the kitchens were 
models all day for propriety and good 
behavior. As every observer has no- 
ticed, there has been a decided im- 
provement of late years in both the 
manners and morals of election-day. 
A drunken man is now very rare, and 
the brawl is almost unknown. 

Men who can afford the time put on 
a good toilet when they attend the 
polls, and exercise a very complete 
surveillance over those social ele- 
ments where disorder usually arises. 
How far this is due to the presence of 
the members of the women’s Repub- 
lican clubs with their badges, how 
far it is due to the use of their coffee 
and soup in place of fiery alcoholic 
stimulants, and how far it is due to 
the general improvement in society, it 
is difficult to determine. Probably 
all of these causes have been instru- 
mental in bringing about the excel- 
lent effect noticed. 

Another result has been the awaken- 
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ing of the politicians to the fact that 
there is a new force and a new factor 
in his world which he must take into 
consideration. He has already begun 
to estimate the value of the woman 
influence, and in New York City puts 
it at five thousand votes in ordinary 
years and eight thousand in Presiden- 
tial contests. This estimate is proba- 
bly not far from the truth ; and even 
were they half as large they would 
speak volumes of the silent moral in- 
fluence of the clubs. 

If they are so strong to day, what 
will they not be five or ten years 
hence, when the membership has in- 
creased five or tenfold? In the study 
of that influence even the enemies of 
the movement have admitted its gen- 
eral correctness and wisdom. In one 
or two instances the emotions may 
have been allowed excessive sway, but 
in nearly every case the action of the 
women in picking out objectionable 
candidates was ratified by the com- 
munity and also by the press. 

The good done to the membeis 
themselves cannot be overestimated. 
The clubs have been a post-graduate 
college to the members, and have 
giver them an education which made 
them the peers, and in some exam- 
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ples the superiors of their husbands 
and brothers. No one, for example, 
can be a member of the West End 
Auxiliary and attend to her duties 
without obtaining a very thorough 
knowledge of American history and 
political science. Only in colleges is 
such training usually given ; so that 
the West End members and those of 
the other clubs are much better posted 
than the average non-collegiate. The 
consequence of this state of affairs is 
seen in the number of women who 
first join these clubs, and after a sea- 
son become so imbued with the spirit 
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of study that they enter other and 
more advanced societies. In this way 
the women’s Republican clubs are be- 
coming a training school for the pure- 
ly literary, patriotic, and scientific 
clubs and societies. 

In this diffusion of higher knowl- 
edge the Republican clubs deserve 
well of the entire community, and 
will undoubtedly keep on an ever-in- 
creasing power in the formation of 
public opinion, in the selection of 
candidates, and the administration of 
government. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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DNA was little more than a baby 
when her father was buried in 
the snow slide on Dick’s Moun- 

tain, but she remembered very clearly 
all there was about it to remember— 
the long winter in Denver after her 
father kissed them good-by; her 
mother’s anxious’ fears after the 
snows blocked the trails and the let- 
ters stopped coming ; the black cloud 
of soriow that wrapped itself about 
them when the spring brought news 
of the terrible avalanche on Dick's 
Mountain. She remembered her moth- 
er’s cry when they told her that the 
body could not be found ; that the 
slide had cut away a great slice of the 
mountain-side, leaving no trace of the 
‘Little Edna’’ mine or its owners. 
Then there was a journey from Colo- 
rado to this little shut-in village of 
Foxley in the Berkshire Hills; a 
flight prompted by her mother’s re- 
pulsive horror of the grim Rockies, 
and directed by a grief-sharpened 
longing forthe old home in New Eng- 
land. 

Here they had dwelt in peace, liv- 
ing on the savings set apart by her 
father in his professional days, in lieu 
of life insurance. “[hat was all, save 
that now the money was nearly gone, 
and the last winter had dug hollows 
in her mother’s cheeks and left her 
with a cough. Edna knew little of 
the world beyond Foxley, but the 


shadow of that early sorrow had made 
her wise and strong ; so she held out 
willing hands for the burden which 
she knew would presently come upon 
her. 

** Something has got to be done, lit- 
tle mother,’’ she said cheerily, one 
day when they had been talking of 
the uncertain future; ‘‘ we’re into 
the last five hundred in the savings 
bank, and we mustn’t sit here and eat 
up our chance of going where I can 
earn more.”’ 

** You, child ! 
money ?”’ 

‘* That remains to be seen. If we 
lived in a city 1 might earn it as you 
did.”’ 

Mrs. Craigie had been a stenogra- 
pher in her girlhood, and she had 
taught Edna the ait with some dim 
forecast of a future in which her 
daughter might have to earn her own 
living ; but now she shook her head 
despondently. 

“It’s not so easy, Edna, dear ; you 
don’t know anything about business, 
and I’m afraid you couldn't get work. 
I’ve only been able to teach you to 
wiite good English, and that’s only 
one little corner of a stenographer’s 
trade nowadays.”’ 

“But you succeeded,’’ Edna insisted. 

Mrs. Craigie smiled, but the tears 
came when she remembered how she 
had succeeded. 


How can you earn 


* Copyright, 1895, by Francis Lynde. 
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** Yes, dear; after I had tried and 
failed in half a dozen places your fa- 
ther hired me and became a patient, 
loving schoolmaster to the girl who 
didn’t know even the beginnings of 
her work.”’ 

But the beautiful well-spring of 
youthful courage bubbled free and 
clear in Edna’s heart, and she was not 
to be daunted. 

‘*T know all about that, mother- 
kin; but it doesn’t discourage me 
one bit. Shorthand is my one accom- 
plishment, and we've just got to make 
it pay. I can learn, but I can’t teach ; 
I can play and sing a little, but I 
couldn’t tell any one else how to do 
either to save my life.”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t see how you are 
going to begin,”’ said Mrs. Craigie. 

“*I can’t begin here. We must go 
to some city where I can find work.”’ 

““A city! Oh, Edna dear, what 
could two lone women do in a great 
city ?”’ 

“* That is just what I mean to find 


out,’’ said Edna resolutely ; ‘‘ and 
now that point is settled, where shall 
we go?” 


Now, Edna had long since made 
up her mind on this point also, being 
helped to her decision by the advice 
of wise old Dr. Bradford ; but she 
thought it best to lead up to the sub- 
ject by littles. 

‘*TI’m sure I don’t know, dear. I 
dread the thought of leaving this 
quiet place to go anywiiere,’’ replied 
her mother. 

“‘IT know you do, and so dol; but 
it has to be done. Now, what would 
you say to—Denver ?’’ 

‘* Oh, no, no, Edna! anywhere but 
there! I couldn’t bear to go back 
there, where I couldn’t look out with- 
out seeing those dreadful snow-cov- 
ered mountains! You don’t know 
what you ask, child.” 

Whereupon Edna, who was foie- 
warned, and so forearmed, drew a 
hassock to her mother’s knee and sat 
down to demonstrate that she knew 
very well what it was she asked. And 
while she pleaded and argued, she 
kept in mind that kindly but earnest 
sentence of the doctor’s advice ; ‘‘ Get 
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your mother to go to a higher and 
dryer climate, or I won’t be answer- 
able for the consequences.”’ 

So she persisted and begged, paint- 
ing in cheerful colors a picture of the 
life they might live in the cosy cot- 
tage they would find in one of the 
suburbs of the bustling Western city. 
Then she spoke of the fine courage 
with which she could take up the 
struggle as the bread-winner, if only 
the dread and worry laid upon her 
because of her mother’s ill health 
were removed. 

Mrs. Craigie listened and objected, 
but more feebly as Edna went on. 
‘If you had chosen one of the nearer 
cities, dear, I wouldn’t say a word,”’ 
she said at last ; ‘‘ but Denver—why 
are you so eager to go West, Edna ?’’ 

** Because it’s in my blood, I sup- 
pose. You say father felt the draw- 
ing long before he gave up to it, and 
perhaps JI have inherited it. And 
then there is another reason—”’ 

She paused before giving it speech, 
and her mother said: ‘‘ Well, go on, 
dear.”’ 

“‘It’s this, and I’ve thought about 
it so many times : we shall beso much 
nearer father’s grave.’’ Her voice 
sank, and her gaze went westward 
across the hills framed by the open 
window. ‘It’s so dreadfully far 
away now ; and I can’t even imagine 
what it looks like. Some day I want 
to stand on Dick’s Mountain and look 
down upon the place. Oh, mother, 
please say you'll go !”’ 

Mrs. Craigie said neither yes nor 
no, but that was because the sobs 
came so thick and fast that there was 
no room for words. Yet in the end 
Edna gained her point; and two 
weeks later mother and daughter 
made their farewell calls in Foxley 
and turned their faces westward. 

After their arrival in Denver all 
things, save one, went well with them 
and in strict accordance with Edna’s 
rose-colored plans. Their household 
goods came in due time, and most 
miraculously unbroken ; the cosy cot- 
tage was found and taken, and a busy 
fortnight went by while they were 
getting settled in the new home. 
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And, best of all, Mrs. Craigie’s 
cough left her almost at once, and 
the clean mountain air seemed to put 
new life into her from the first day. 

Because of these blessings Edna 
started out with a light heart to search 
for work, and here the single excep- 
tion began to make itself grimly ap- 
parent. Day after day she went from 
office to office, going out with fresh 
courage in the morning only to come 
home weary and disheartened at 
night. Lack of business experience 
was the common objection ; no one 
wanted a stenographer who knew 
only the art itself. 

Mr. Talcott told her this one day 
when she had stumbled into his office 
in one of the great blocks, being 
drawn thereto by the firm name, 
‘“Craigie & Talcott,’’ on the glass 
door. He advised her to try some 
other line—teaching, or library work, 
or what not. And when she caught 
at the latter suggestion he told her 
that his partner, Mr. Craigie, was in- 
terested in the public library, and so 
might help herif she would call again 
when he was in. She promised to do 
so, but in the mean time she kept up 
the search for a place in which she 
could use her one accomplishment, 
failing everywhere as usual. 

‘* Nothing yet, Edna dear ?’’ asked 
her mother, when she came in one 
evening after a particularly trying 
day. 

‘* Nothing yet, little mother,’’ she 
answered bravely, strangling the 
impulse to bury her face in her 
mother’s lap for a soul-easing burst 
of tears. ‘‘ Nothing yet; but this 
can’t last always. Some of these fine 
mornings some one will take me, in 
spite of my ignorance, and then we'll 
look back at these days and wonder 
how we could have been so faithless.”’ 

‘It must come pretty soon, mustn’t 
it, dear?’ asked Mrs. Craigie, who 
had given over the small bank ac- 
count to the self-reliant girl. ° 

‘‘Oh, there’s time enough,”’ said 
Edna, with more cheerfulness than 
the pitifully small balance warranted. 
‘* We sha’n’t starve yet awhile ; and 
I must find something before long. 
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Did you logk over the ‘ Want’ col- 
umn in the paper ?” 

** Not this morning.”’ 

Edna got up to look for the paper, 
and found it under a pile of freshly 
basted garments on the sewing-ma- 
chine. She knew in a moment what 
these meant, and began to scold to 
save herself from crying. 

** You’re a naughty little mother to 
take advantage of me that way ; and 
it must be stopped, stopped, stopped! 
I won’t have you taking in sewing 
while I have two good hands and a 
pair of eyes !’’ 

** But, Edna dear—’’ 

** But me no buts—I won’t have it, 
and that’s all there is about. it!. 
You’re just to take care of yourself 
and get well and strong. Now let’s 
see who wants a first-class shorthand 
writer who doesn’t know beans about 
law papers or general correspond- 
ence,’’ and she settled herself to skim 
the advertisements. 

For a few minutes the restless little 
clock on the mantel had the silence 
all to itself; then she burst out: 
“* Listen to this : 


‘** WANTED : as an amanuensis, a stenog- 
rapher to prepare printer’scopy. Must have 
— knowledge of English. 216 Page 

treet, mornings or evenings.’ 


““Isn't that the very thing? I 
don’t know anything but English— 
more’s the pity. I wonder where 
Page Street is ?”’ 

A glance at the map showed it to 
be a thoroughfare in their own sub- 
urb ; and Edna would not eat until 
she had answered the advertisement. 
Number 216 was a modest house, 
standing well back in a grove of cot- 
tonwoods ; and a middle-aged gen- 
tleman with iron-gray hair and beard 
and kindly eyes welcomed her. 

‘* You’ve come to answer my little 
plea for help, haven’t you ?”” he asked, 
putting her quickly at ease with his 
gentle familiarity. 

‘““Yes; I saw the advertisement, 
and I—’”’ 

“* One question first, if you please. 
‘* What business experience have you 
had ?”’ 
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Edna’s face fell at the familiar ques- 
tion, but she answered it frankly : 
**T don’t know anything at all about 
business.”’ 

“** Good !”’ said the gentleman, rub- 
bing his hands together. ‘‘ The next 
thing you'll be telling me is that you 
didn’t learn shorthand in theschools.” 

“TI didn't,’’ said Edna dubiously. 
‘* My mother taught me.”’ 

‘* Better yet ; this promises well. 
I’ve had fifteen applicants so far in 
answer to my little call, and every 
one of them knew both too much and 
too little for my purpose—too much 
business and too little English, you 
know. Just come here to the type- 
writer and copy this page of manu- 
script for me. Make it word for 
word, and be careful to have it ap- 
pear exactly as you think it should 
look in print.”’ 

He saw her seated at the typewriter, 
showed her where to find the blank 
paper, and then made the test easier 
by leaving the room while she wrote. 
When he came back the page was 
neatly copied, and he examined it 
closely. 

“‘T congratulate you,”’ he said, with 
a playful twinkle in his eyes ; ‘‘ you 
really know something about punctua- 
tion and paragraphing. Now, if my 
poor fortune can compass it, you shall 
come to me.”’ 

Then followed a little talk about 
terms, and an immediate engage- 
ment ; and Edna went home with her 
feet barely touching the pavements. 
The dreadful Rubicon was crossed. 
She had work—work with easy hours 
and under a master who appeared to 
be kindliness itself ; just such a man, 
she thought, as she had pictured him 
when reading his stories in the maga- 
zines. 

There was much thankful rejoicing 
in the cosy cottage that night, and 
the next morning Edna went to her 
work in the pleasant study in Page 
Street with no heavier care than a 
small fear that she might not fill the 
requirements after all. 

The fear was baseless, as time 
proved, and they got along famously 
together after the first few halting 
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days. Mr. Penworthy was always 
kind and patient, and only once had 
she seen a shadow creep into the dark 
eyes. It was when she told him her 
name. 

‘‘It is the name of a very dear 
friend of mine,’’ he explained ; ‘‘ one 
whose sorrows I shall some day give 
to those who will weep with him.”’ 

‘*In a story ?”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, in a story,’’ he said ; and 
after Edna had taken down many 
stories for him she often wondered if 
any one of them told the troubles of 
this poor gentleman whose name was 
the same as her own. 

One morning, after she had been 
three months with Mr. Penworthy, 
she entered the study and found him 
rummaging among a lot of faded 
memoranda. 

‘*T am minded to write a tragedy 
to-day if I can find my notes,’’ he 
said, smiling up at her pleasantly. 
** Are you equal to it ?”’ 

““TIf you don’t get me all wrought 
up by telling me that it’s true, as you 
did when I was writing that story last 
week,”’ she replied. 

‘* Then we'll pretend it isn’t true,”’ 
he said gravely. ‘* Are you ready ?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘*The title is, ‘A Double Tragedy.’”’ 

Then he began to dictate, and be- 
fore long Edna found her fingers 
trembling strangely as they flew over 
the keys of the typewriter. There 
was good cause. The story was grow- 
ing, sentence by sentence, into a thin- 
ly disguised history of the tragedy 
that had made her fatherless. She 
kept up bravely until the narrative 
reached a scene where the two men 
cowered in the timber-arched tunnel, 
listening awestruck to the increasing 
roar of the approaching avalanche, 
and then she broke down. 

Mr. Penworthy was walking up and 
down the room, as was his habit when 
dictating ; but he stopped abruptly 
at what seemed to be a spontaneous 
tribute to his gifts as a story-teller. 

‘** Here, here! this won’t.do!”" he 
said cheerily ; ‘‘ you must remember 
we were to pretend that it’s merely a 
fairy tale.”’ 
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Edna wiped her eyes and braced 
herself to goon. ‘‘I forgot it fora 
minute,’’ she said ; and then the walk 
and the flying fingers went on to- 
gether. 

If the first half of the story was 
wonderful, the latter half was marvel- 
lous. It told how the two men, pro- 
tected by the heavy timbers of the 
tunnel arch, were swept to the bot- 
tom of the gulch ; how, after hours 
of almost hopeless toil, they burrowed 
their way out to light and life ; how 
they were half frozen in crossing the 
range to a remote camp, from which 
they were not released until the spring 
thaws opened a trail across the moun- 
tains. Then it went on to tell how 
one of them hastened back to Denver 
to seek his wife and child, only to find 
that one little week before they had 
been killed in a railway wreck while 
on their way to the old home in the 
East. 

At this point in the story Edna 
could control herself no longer. She 
sprang to her feet with her eyes swim- 
ming and her cheeks aflame. 

“It’s true! it’s true—all but the 
very last!’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Penworthy, don’t tell me that you 
made it up as you went along. I 
couldn’t bear that !’’ 

The author stopped and looked 
down upon her in mild surprise. 
*“Why do you say that, Miss Crai- 
gie ?’’ he asked quietly. 

‘* Because it is the story of my fa- 
ther. We weren’t on the train that 
was wrecked ; that was a day ahead 
of us!”’ 

** But the names, my dear child— 
the names were given in the list of 
the killed!’ said Mr. Penworthy, 
dropping into his chair and beginning 
to share her agitation. 

“I can’t help that,’’ protested 
Edna excitedly. ‘‘ We’re not dead ; 
we're alive; we're here. Where is 
my father ?"’ 

Mr. Penworthy ran out of the room 
without answering her, and present- 
ly she heard the ringing of the tele- 
phone in the hall. Then she sank 


into a chair and listened breathlessly 
to the audible half of the conver- 
sation. 

‘** Hello—I want Craigie & Talcott 
—is that you, Craigie ?—this is Pen- 
worthy—get into a carriage and come 
here as quick as ever the wheels will 
turn—do you get that ?—all right— 
don't lose a minute—good-by.”’ 

In a moment Mr. Penworthy was 
back in the study. 

‘*Go you home quickly, my dear, 
and prepare your mother,”’ he said. 
‘* It will take him fifteen minutes to get 
here, and that’s all the time you'll 
have. Run, and I'll bring him to 
you as soon as he comes.”’ 

Having been a witness of what hap- 
pened at the cosy cottage twenty min- 
utes later, Mr. Penworthy could tell 
you all about it if he chose ; how 
Mrs. Craigie tried to sob and talk at 
the same time; how Edna hugged 
the bearded man, who was so unlike 
and yet so like her father’s picture ; 
how Thomas Craigie, fluent lawyer 
that he was, could find no words big 
enough to hold his emotions, and so 
kept saying, ‘‘ Thank God! thank 
God !"” over and over again. 

All these things happened and 
many more; and it was the author 
who finally brought them back to co- 
herency. 

“It's all right for you, Tom ; but 
it’s a little hard on me,’’ he said. 
““It has spoiled the best story I’ve 
written in a year.”’ 

‘Indeed it hasn’t!’’ exclaimed 
Edna. ‘‘ Just go on and finish it the 
Way it turned out ;’’ but Mr. Pen- 
worthy shook his head. 

“‘I can’t. It’s been a tragedy for 
me all these years, and I could never 
make anything else of it; but 
that’s the way with you human peo- 
ple, you spoil more stories than you 
make, and that's not a few.”’ 

Whereupon Mr. Penworthy went 
home and wrote a wondrous tale 
about a young girl who brought great 
happiness to all concerned because 
she must needs go toa far country to 
be near her father’s grave. 


Francis Lynde. 








OME presents much that is old 
and rich and rare, but the 
cathedral of St. Peter’s is its 

crowning glory. Of medizval birth, 
facing a square of noble area, where 
fountains splash and the tall Egyp- 
tian obelisk rears its slender pinna- 
cle, St. Peter's stands, and stretching 
out a great embracing circle of colon- 
nades, casting down an imposing 
flight of marble steps, wedded to the 
Vatican, crowned with its wondrous 
dome, it defies the past and chal- 
lenges the future. The sun beats 
down on the white stones in fierce 
rays, the only shade the narrow strip 
that is cast from the slender obelisk; 
and as the weary pilgrim gazes across 
the dazzling expanse between him 
and the church, he turns with a sigh 
of relief to the grateful wilderness of 
columns at the side of the piazza, 
elected, as the inscription tells us, 
‘*for a shadow in the daytime from 
the heat, and for a place of refuge 
and for a covert from storm and from 
rain.”’ 

Before this imposing structure our 
thoughts revert to the early tradi- 
tions and history of the spot; the 
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A GLIMPSE OF ST. PETER’S. 


humble oratory ordained by St. Peter 
himself in the early part of the Chris- 
tian era; the church erected years 
later on the same site by Constantine 
the Great, who labored among the 
workmen, carrying away with his 
own hands twelve baskets of earth in 
honor of the twelve apostles he re- 
vered ; the dust of St. Peter, at this 
time 1e-entombed in a shrine of silver 
and bronze ; finally the long stretch 
of nearly two centuries that elapsed 
as the present cathedral grew to form 
and beauty, its enormous expense met 
by those baneful Indulgences whose 
sale caused rent and reformation 
throughout the land. As we draw 
aside the great leathern cuitain the 
interior bieaks upon our view with 
suiprising radiance. We wander up 
the long nave amid columns of glis- 
tening marble, tombs and monuments 
of famous design, past chapels and 
altais of gorgeous splendor, up to 
that shrine where a circle of eighty- 
six lamps is always burning. Above 
is the great dome, with the enormous 
mosaics of the four evangelists, that 
dome which seems to ever expand and 
still recede as the eye gazes, What 
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INTERIOR OF ST, PETER’S—ALTAR IN. THE DISTANCE. 


a surpassing monument is St. Peter’s ! 
For long yeais gathering from the 
quarry its costly marble; from the 
mine its silver, gold, and precious 
stones ; ravishing many a temple and 
distant city of their treasure ; claim- 
ing from the peasant his meagre pit- 
tance ; offering to architect and artist 
imperishable fame ; enshrining with 
glory the reign of many a successive 
pope ; through long years it slowly 
reared these massive walls, and in- 
scribed within its splendid dome (in 
Latin), ‘‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My church, and 
I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ Shs3it 

The great statue of St. Peter ex- 
cites the utmost veneration from the 
true Catholic. Part of the foot is en- 
tirely worn away by the pressure of 
thousands of lips, even little children 
being lifted in order to obtain this 
beneficial touch. Gregory II. is 1e- 
ported as saying, ‘‘ When I entered 
this temple of the Prince of Apostles 


and contemplated his image, I was 
filled with such emotion that tears 
rolled down my cheeks like rain.’”” A 
long train of confessionals bearing in- 
scriptions in the different languages 
of the globe invite the sojourner, from 
the East or West, North or South, to 
enter and be shriven. The great 
cathedral welcomes rich and poor: 
the Roman matron in her velvets, the 
Roman peasant boy in his rags, kneel 
alike before the gorgeous shrine of 
pope or saint. 

Protestants at first feel some hesi- 
tancy in passing between a devotee 
and the object of his devotions, who, 
however, is apparently unconcerned, 
sending his prayers across long dis- 
tances, around or over many an in- 
tervening object to his favorite saint. 
We lose all sense of measurement in 
this vast edifice. Is it possible that 
the Pantheon can be swung in its 
dome ; that the pen St. Luke is hold- 
ing is in reality seven feet long ; that 
the angels in the baptistery are ‘‘ enor- 
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mous giants, the doves colossal birds 
of piey’’? In St. Peter's we can 
wander until we are tired. Service 
is chanted in an adjoining chapel, but 
not until we are quite close is the 
sound distinguished. 

To ascend the dome we mount up 
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unremitting guard over Clement’s 
ponderous tomb are dwarfed into the 
indistinguishable. Having attained 
the roof, the more ambitious can 
climb the iron staircase leading to 
the ball, which is capable of contain- 
ing sixteen persons. 





THE ALTAR IN ST, PETER’S, 


by an easy winding incline, stopping at 
the galleries to look down on the great 
church and the mere dots of human 
beings moving below. From this 
height how insignificant seems the 
magnificent altar and the heroic stat- 
ues! Those massive lions keeping 


Formerly Easter at St. Peter’s was 
celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Then crowds filled the broad 
piazza—soldiers in brilliant uniform 
with gleaming helmets, the noble- 
man in his carriage, peasants from 
the Campagna, pilgrims who had 
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STATUE OF ST. PETER, SHOWING THE TOE WORN AWAY BY THE KISSES OF THE THRONGS, 


toiled many a weary mile to touch 
these blessed stones. Here and there 
passed the hoods of the Sisters of 
Charity, and gray cowls of shrouded 
monks. As the clock struck, from 
the high balcony arose the pontiff 
robed in white, and while bells pealed 
and bayonets clashed he scattered on 
the kneeling thiong below white 
paper snowflakes—the Indulgences 
which expiate their guilt. All this, 
of course, has now passed by ; but an 
impressive service at St. Peter’s each 
year is on Holy Thursday, when the 
Mise1ére is sung, and which, in con- 
nection with the solemn ceremonies 
of that day, make it an occasion not 


soon forgotten. The crowd presses 
and surges up and down the gieat 
nave ; a cardinal ona high dais, hold- 
ing a rod some twelve feet in length, 
grants pardon to whoever can press 
sufficiently near to kneel under its 
forgiving touch. The rich and mourn- 
ful music of the Miserére issues from 
an adjacent chapel. One by one the 
candles about the great altar are ex- 
tinguished, and as the Miserére bieaks 
into its final di:geful chords, the last 
beam goes out. High aloft in the 
dim light the sacred relics of St. 
Peter are exhibited. 

We pass from beneath the wondrous 
dome, under the flying angels, by the 
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entombed dust of many a pope. We 
brush by many a kneeling form, by 
what heavy heart we know not, for 
there alike bow the lonely, the weary, 
the despairing, the merry heart, or 
the sons of fortune. 

As we again lift the heavy leathern 
curtain to pass out, the darkness is 
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blending into one the 1ich, the poor, 
the good, the outcast ; strange shad- 
ows are falling on the living and the 
dead, the organ is 1olling forth its 
last waiiful strains, while the great 
bell tolls like a solemn echo of the 
suppliant souls below. 


Anna L. Wetmore Smith. 


AMERICANS IN JERUSALEM. 


By THE UNITED STATES CONSUL. 


N the year 1244 of our era Jerusa- 
lem experienced at the hands of 
the wild Kharezmians its twenty- 

seventh and last siege. Since then it 
has been in undisputed possession of 
the followers of the A1ab Piophet, 
and until the last half of the present 
century has attracted but little atten- 
tion outside the Moslem woild. The 
Jew, whose ancestral city it is, may 
have dreamed of a return of his scat- 
tered people to it, but for six centu- 
tries he made no effort toward the 
realization of his dream. He was 
content to dwell among strangers in 
strange lands, and “* buy and sell and 
gét gain.”’ 

During these centuries the Chris- 
tian world took little interest in the 
condition of the city where their re- 
ligion had its genesis. They read 
about it as it was in the days of its 
glory, or heard it described more or 
less accurately by preacher or lec- 
turer who had never seen it, but the 
modern place they knew nothing 
about nor cared to know. 

In reality, there was very little to 
be known. It was only a wretched 
town built upon and of ruins, whose 
inhabitants were generally miserable 
and without ambition to improve their 
town or themselves. 

In 1838 the learned American, Dr. 
Robinson, visited the ancient city and 
land, and by his researches and inter- 
esting descriptions gave to the Chris- 
tian world some idea about them as 
they then were. He reported that at 
that time Jerusalem contained 11,000 
souls, of whom 4500 were Moslems, 


3500 Christians of the Greek, Latin, 
and Armenian communions, and 3000 
Jews. With few exceptions all of 
these were natives of the city as their 
ancestors had been for generations. 
In 1845 the population had in- 
creased until it amounted, according 
to Dr. Schultz, to 15,510. Of this 
number, 7120 were Jews—an increase, 
if the figures were correct, of 3120 in 
seven years. While these figures are 
but estimates, they were given by 
caieful investigators who were in a 
position to know the facts. From 
them the inference may safely be 
drawn that some power was working 
among the dispersed of Israel to draw 
them back to the city of their history 
and destiny. There are no records 
from which to learn the date of the 
artival of the first citizen of the United 
States ; but there were American and 
American interests established very 
early in the present century in the 
ancient home of the Israelites, as may 
be inferred from the fact that those 
who had charge of our foreign affairs 
established consular agencies here. 
Among the first, if not the first, were 
Christian missionaries. They have 
usually been a few years in advance 
of political and commercial enter- 
prise. In 1819 the American Board 
of Missions to the Jews in Palestine 
was formed, and in 1821 Revs. Fisk 
and Parsons visited Jerusalem in the 
interest of the ‘‘ American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions.”’ 
It was not, however, until 1851 that 
the first mission family arrived and 
began the first genuine American 
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home. A house was procured on the 
eastern brow of Zion, overlooking 
Mount Moriah and the Temple area. 
That house stands very near where 
once stood the palace of King David, 
close to the western end of “‘ the as- 
cent by which Solomon went up unto 
the house of the Lord,’’ one of the 
glories of that prodigal monarch that 
so impressed the Queen of Sheba that 
** there was no more spirit in her.”’ 

In 1843 the city had attained suffi- 
cient importance in the eyes of for- 
eign powers to be made the seat of 
their consulates. During that year 
France, Prussia, and Sardinia raised 
their flags to the Judean breezes. 
Others followed, until, on the oc- 
casion of His Majesty the Sultan’s 
anniversary, the flags of ten foreign 
nations unite with that of the Turk in 
doing honor to the occasion. 

In 1857 American interests in and 
near the Holy City were considered 
of sufficient importance by Congress 
to demand the presence of a consul. 
On January 14 of that year, J. War- 
ren Gorham, having received the ap- 
pointment, sailed from Boston. Sev- 
enty days were then required to make 
the trip. Twenty days are all that 
are now needed. He found Jerusa- 
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lem a poor little 
city of 20,000 in- 
habitants, of 
which number 
about 25 were un- 
der the protection 
of the *‘ Stars and 
Stripes’’—a flag 
little known in 
‘this part of the 
world. 

On the occasion 
of the first raising 
of the flag there 
was great rejoic- 
ing on the part of 
the few Ameti- 
cans. It meant 
much to them. 
This event took 
place on Mount 
Zion on July 4, 
1857. It was prop- 
erly honored by 
the Turks ana the consular repre- 
sentatives of the other powers. Ina 
dispatch written by Consul Gorham 
under date of July 29, 1857, to the 
State Department, the incident is thus 
described : 


JERUSALEM, 


‘‘T have the honor to inform you that it 
has always been the custom of the Turkish 
authorities to give a salute of twenty-one 
guns on the holidays of the different nations 
whose consuls are resident in the city. In 
accordance with this custom, a few days be- 
fore the 4th I requested of the commandant 
of the place—the pasha being absent—the 
usual salute, to which at that time he readily 
acceded. But late on the night of the 3d he 
sent me word that, ‘As the President was 
not a crowned head, he could not give the 
salute.’ I replied that the President was the 
head of one of the largest and most power- 
ful nations in the cull ; and that whatever 
honors were paid to any crowned head were 
due to him as representative of that nation. 
Several notes were interchanged during the 
night, and at nine o’clock on the morning of 
the 4th he told me that he would call a coun- 
cil of the Effendis to advise with him. I re- 
plied that I would have no council called ; 
that the affair was not a question to be de- 
bated ; that I should display the flag of my 
nation at ten o’clock precisely, and that, if 
the salute was not given, I should hold him 
responsible at Constantinople. 

‘“The flag was raised at ten o'clock, and 
the salute was given.”’ 


Since then the proper respect has 
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always been shown, though to secure 
it has frequently required the ex- 
hibition of similar firmness to that 
manifested by the first consul. A re- 
public without a ‘* crowned head,’’ 
and without a prodigal display of 
gold lace and other glittering para- 
phernalia on the persons of its foreign 
representatives, is a form of govern- 
ment which the Turkish mind does 
not yet fully understand. Every na- 
tion should have a head, and that 
head a crown. Lacking the crown, 
the head must lack authority and the 
nation lack power. He is getting 
over this great mistake, and learning 
that the Great Republic is worthy of 
his distinguished consideration, and 
will be content with nothing else. 
The treaty between the United 
States and the Ottoman Porte was 
ratified on February 2, 1831. In that 
treaty the rights of extiaterritoriality 
were accorded to Americans. That 
right is exercised at the various United 
States consular courts, and is of great 
comfort to resident Americans in 
every part of Turkey. It is a privi- 
lege enjoyed by Ameticans -only. 
Other nations recognize the ability 
and justice of Turkish officials to try 
any case to which a subject of. the 
Sultan is a party. Article V. of our 
treaty reserves to the jurisdiction of 
the consular court every case in which 
an American is the defendant. The 
interpretation of this article is ques- 
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tioned by the Turks, who claim that 
the right of extraterritoriality is not 
granted by it. The United States 
officials claim that the right is grant- 
ed, and act accordingly. In this par- 
ticular, therefore, Americans, in Jeru- 
salem and elsewhere, are citizens of 
**the most favored nation”’ indeed. 
Four hundred and sixty are the 
actual number of United States citi- 
zens resident in the Holy City. Of 
these, four hundred and thirty-five 
are Jews, who are Americans only in 
name. The other twenty-five are genu- 
ine in fact as well as name. The 
former have resided in the United 
States just long enough to be ad- 
mitted to citizenship and to obtain a 
passport. They have never performed 
the duties of citizens, and never in- 
tended to. Their sole intention was 
to obtain protection, and, having suc- 
ceeded in this, to Jerusalem they 
come in joyful expectancy of enjoying 
the privileges of the ‘‘ freeborn.”’ 
Far be it from me to deny them these 
privileges if I could, or to criticise 
their action in the matter. The criti- 
cism must fall upon those who make 


_citizenship in the Great Republic pos- 


sible for any one who is in absolute 
ignorance of the language and laws 
which there prevail. It is no exag- 
geration to say that one third of the 
Jewish-Americans of Jerusalem can- 
not say ‘‘ The United States,’’ cannot 
give the name of the President, nor 
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JEWISH AMERICANS OF JERUSALEM. 


tell in any language what a republi- 
can form of government is: These 
are things they do not care to take 
the trouble to know. They do know 
that an American passport is a pos- 
session that pays good interest ; and 
the trouble or prevarication necessary 
to obtain it they ate very willing to 
sustain. That the latter method is 
occasionally successfully applied may 


be illustrated by the fact that a Jeru- 
salem Jew of foreign birth went to 
the United States and remained in one 
of the large seaport cities fifteen days. 
He came back to Jerusalem with a 
bright new passport, and presented it 
at the consulate for registration. In 
this he was not so successful. In- 
quiries were set on foot to discover 
the process of obtaining a passport 
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after fifteen days’ residence. All we 
could learn from him was that a law- 
yer had secured it for him. Very 
conveniently for the lawyer who thus 
defrauded the State Department, his 
name had been forgotten by his 
client. 

Of the twenty-five real Americans 
who choose to reside permanently in 
the Holy City, two thirds claim to 
have heard a special heavenly voice 
commanding them to come. These 
would be considered harmless 
‘‘cranks’’ at home. Here, because 
of the general ignorance of the na- 
tive population, they are not so harm- 
less. They misrepresent American- 
ism and Christianity. Among these 
I do net want to be understood as in- 
cluding the four or five real missiona- 
ries whose minds are healthy and 
whose actions are above suspicion ; 
nor do I wish to judge the motives of 
the others, and will not. The reader 
may do the judging from the few 
illustrations adduced. 

Fourteen years ago a colony con- 
sisting of several families came from 
one of our Western cities in obedience 
to a divine announcement made to 
them that the second coming of Christ 
was near at hand, and they wete ap- 
pointed toreceive Him. At first they 
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had sufficient means ; but the time of 
waiting has been so long, and the op- 
position to remunerative employment 
so decided on the part of the men of 
the colony, that they are now, human- 
ly speaking, hopelessly in debt. 
Their creditors—shop-keepers who 
have supplied them with the necessi- 
ties of life—have thus far been put off 
with the promise that ‘‘the Loid 
will soon come and pay them all.”’ 
But this promise has been made dur- 
ing so many years that the patience 
of the creditors is about exhausted. 
This colony, whose members call 
themselves ‘‘ Overcomers,’’ live ih 
one house. Others than Americans 
have joined them. Some have wea- 
ried and returned to America, and 
fourteen are buried in the little Amer- 
ican cemetery on Mount Zion. 

The ‘‘ Overcomers’’ have been get- 
ting some publicity in Chicago court 
circles lately, and very serious charges 
have been made against the inner life 
of the members in the ‘‘ house on the 
wall.’’ Their leader, Mrs. Spofford, 
claims to be a prophetess, and her 
followers acknowledge her right to 
the claim. Some of the reports of 
moral aberration charged against 
them are doubtless founded upon 
one of their leader’s alleged inspira- 
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tions. This did away with the mar- 
riage relation that had existed be- 
tween four couples of the household. 
Mrs. Spofford considered that this 
relation was derogatory to the spirit- 
ual advancement of the ones who 
sustained it. Her decree was _ac- 
cepted, and the marriage rings were 
thrown over the wall. Next day they 
were sought for, and when found 
were sold and the proceeds given to 
the poor. 

In what other respect these people 
are ‘‘ Overcomers,’’ outsiders have 
been unable to discover. They do 
give a great deal to the poor of Jeru- 
salem ; but the habit of giving away 
that which is in reality the property 
of another detracts somewhat from 
the credit otherwise due to disinter- 
ested philanthropy. 

Of the other resident Americans, 
all but four have come to the Holy 
City in expectation of the immediate 
coming of the Lord. In the interim 
some of them are doing good mis- 
sionary work, and the others are sim- 
ply waiting. For some the waiting 
has been made all the harder because 
of their poverty. How they have 
managed to subsist so long without 
means and without obliging friends 
is a mystery. 

A story is told—which, if not true, 
is not improbable—of an American 
‘‘ with a mission’’ who appeared in 
Jerusalem some time ago. His “‘ mis- 
sion,’’ as he said, was to preach the 
new gospel. An American traveller, 
meeting him on the street, asked him 
how long he expected to remain in 
the city. The reply was, ‘‘ Oh, I in- 
tend to live right here. I have come 
to preach the new gospel.’’ 

‘*Ah! What is the new gospel?” 

**Haven’t you heard? Why, the 
new gospel is that there is to be no 
more death. Death is played out, 
and I am sent to proclaim the good 
tidings.”’ 

The traveller saw he had fallen in 
with a peculiar subject, but was inter- 
ested enough to try to draw him out. 

‘* That is a comforting gospel you 
have been commissioned *o preach. 
But how do the facts in jerusalem 
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square with your preaching? 
the people quit dying ?’’ 

“‘Oh, no; but the gospel has not 
begun to work. The people here do 
not know of it yet. As soon as it is 
known death will cease.’’ 

‘‘ Well, my friend, supposing, just 
for argument’s sake, that vou yourself 
should die before you have delivered 
the message ?”’ 

The face of the evangelist pro- 
claimed the utter improbability of 
such an ending ; but he replied: ‘‘ I 
shall not die before my message is 
delivered ; but if—if I should, the 
whole blamed thing would bust up.”’ 

As I say, I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this incident ; but there are 
others which have come to my per- 
sonal knowledge which are just as , 
eccentric, but lack the ridiculous fea- 
ture. Let it be sufficient to say that 
if any one wishes to see a museum of 
religious absurdities produced by dis- 
torting the Old and New Testament 
truths, Jerusalem offers attractions 
unheard of in any other city on earth. 
In proportion to their number, the 
Americans furnish the greatest vari- 
ety, even exhibiting a Mormon. 

Not many years ago the Holy City 
was considered so far away that few 
visitors were seen in its streets. 
Modern methods of travel have 
changed this belief, so that now Jeru- 
salem may. almost be said to be on 
the regular tourist route. Every year 
ten thousand strangers from lands 
near and remote make their way hith- 
er. Six thousand of these owe alle- 
giance to the Czar of all the Russias, 
and are loyal members of the Greek 
orthodox church. Last season there 
were twelve hundred Americans 
among the visitors—a number great- 
er than came from any two countries 
of Europe, Russia excepted. The 
majority of the twelve hundred were 
professional tourists, ‘‘ taking in’’ 
Jerusalem just as they would any 
other city, and disappointed because, 
from their way of estimating, it con- 
tained so few things worth seeing. 

Some knowledge of this city’s past 
must be had by any one who expects 
to find its present interesting. And 
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let me say to any intending visitors 
that, just as sure as you aie igncrant 
of the pait Jerusalem has had in the 
making of history, just so sure will it 
be a most disappointing place to you, 
not worth the time, trouble, and ex- 
pense required. The lack of this very 
knowledge is what sends so many 
away after astay of from one to three 
days, disgusted with the place and 
disgusted with themselves for having 
been persuaded to come toit. The 
latter is properly located. 

Why should any person who does 
not know what B.c. means come here ? 
And yet an American woman exploit- 
ed her appalling igno:ance by asking, 
during the dinner at the leading 
hotel, in a voice loud enough to be 
generally heard, ‘‘What does my 
dragoman mean by saying that a 
thing happened 500 B.c.?’’ A lead- 
ing divine of Brooklyn was asked the 
following question by one of his com- 
patriots, who had been here ten days : 
“Doctor, I’m disappointed in my 
visit to this country. I have been 
here ten days now, and haven’t seen 
the Holy Land. Can't you tell me 
where it is?” These are the people 
who, when they get back home, say 
that there is nothing to see in Pales- 
tine but the dirty city of Jerusalem 
and the most God-forsaken country 
onearth. In spite of these ignorant 
defamers, the number of annual Amer- 
ican visitors will continue to increase. 
No intelligent person will be deterred 
by any such opinion. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place 
in a paper of this nature to say that 
the time to see the city and land at 
their best is in March and April. 
The ‘‘ early’’ 1ains have removed the 
all-covering dust that had become al- 
most unbearable. The “‘ latter’’ rains 
are then falling, and Nature is “‘ put- 
ting on her beautiful garments.’’ 
The mountains round about are cov- 
ered with verdure, and the ‘‘ flowers 
of the field’’ are wonderful in their 
variety and beauty. At this time of the 
year the number of Americans on the 
streets is so great that the sight of one 
is as common as is the sight of a long- 
robed and high-hatted Greek priest. 
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The only objection to this time of 
the year is that all the hotels are 
crowded to their utmost capacity, and 
beyond the limit of comfort. In 
early March of last year nearly two 
thousand strangers sought hotel ac- 
commodations at one time. A ves- 
sel from New York with a large party 
of Americans came to Jaffa just at 
that time. The best possible ar- 
rangement was made for the accom- 
modation of these late arrivals, but 
the result was very unsatisfactory. 
Even a gentleman who has twice fig- 
ured prominently as a presidential 
candidate was so dissatisfied that he 
would stay but one night, preferring 
to go back to Jaffa and remain on the 
steamer. In Constantinople he was 
the only American visitor who was 
given an audience by the Sultan ; but 
in Jerusalem he could not get a suffi- 
ciently comfortable place to lay his 
head. 

American tourists are willing vic- 
tims to the wily A1ab shopkeepers and 
to the gayly apparelled, utterly-re- 
gardless-of-truth dragomans of the 
Holy City. The former are profes- 
sional thieves, who ask for their wares 
a price from three to ten times their 
worth, and generally get it—from 
Americans. The capital in tiade of 
the latter is made up of marvellous 
stories and traditions with the odor 
of anything but truth about them. 
Of all tourists, Americans pay the 
most for and believe the least of 
these dragoman tales. To have their 
veracity questioned is an insult which 
a generous ‘‘ backsheesh’’ abundant- 
ly atones for. By the way, no people 
are more opposed in theory to ** back- 
sheeshing”’ or tipping than are those 
from our own country, and none are 
so guilty of it in practice. 

Except in the money that its citi- 
zens pay for comfoit and curiosities 
every year, America does nothing for 
the material advancement of the Holy 
City for which credit is given. The 
fact, however, is very easy of proof 
that a very laige revenue is received 
by the various Catholic institutions 
here every year from the United 
States. There is a charm about the 
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name ‘‘ Jerusalem’’ that is powerful 
in eliciting contributions from the 
faithful in all lands, and it is spe- 
cially effective with members of the 
Catholic Church. Their 1everence 
for the holy places and their desire to 
keep these places in good order make 
them willing to give when called 
upon. The result is that no place of 
historical or traditional sanctity is 
neglected, nor anything in the way 
of accommodations for the entertain- 
ment of Catholic pilgrims. The won- 
der is sometimes expressed that Amer- 
ican Catholics do not follow the ex- 
ample of their co-1eligionists of the 
countries of Europe, and erect a hos- 
pice for themselves and let it be 
known .as an Ametican Catholic in- 
stitution. The amount annually con- 
tributed by Catholics of the United 
States to the support of those already 
existing would soon pay for a build- 
ing that would-be an honor to their 
country and to their Church. 

The one bit of property—the only 
bit in or near the city—known as 
American is a little ‘‘ God’s acre’’ on 
Mount Zion. When the missionaries 
of the American Board were at work 
here a difficulty arose as to where 
those whose earthly labors had ended 
were to 1est. Permission was given 
by the orthodox Greeks for these 
Protestants to rest in their consecrat- 
ed ground. However, after the sec- 
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ond permission had been granted, no- 
tice was given that any future request 
would meet with a refusal. Accord- 
ingly this bit of land was purchased, 
and has since been known as the 
American Cemetery. It is situated 
on the highest point of Mount Zion, 
just beside the traditional site of the 
tomb of David. Within the high wall 
that surrounds this cemetery rest the 
remains of about fifty who in life 
were citizens of the United States. 
Some of them were residents of the 
Holy City at the time of their death, 
others were strangers, who, having 
come to visit the earthly Jerusalem, 
were summoned, let us hope, to dwell 
in the heavenly city. 

Because of years of neglect this 
cemetery was in a deplorable condi- 
tion previous to this present year. 
Then, at the instance of the United 
States Consul, American tourists con- 
tributed $250 toward the improvement 
of the place. It is but fair to say that 
four fifths of this amount was sup- 
plied by the members of Clark's 
‘* Friesland Tour,’’ who were here dur- 
ing the first week of March of last year. 
The little cemetery is now worthy the 
name it bears. Its walls are high and 
strong, its walks carefully laid out, 
and those who rest there do not ap- 
pear to be forgotten. 


Edwin S. Wallace. 
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N Venice fair I Searched about 
To find a souvenir ; 

A great variety was there, 
But all seemed somewhat dear. 

I did not want mosaics rare, 
Nor wrought-iron lamps, 

spoons, 

Nor silver filagree, nor views 

Along the still lagoons. 


nor 


One moonlight night it chanced I 
won 
Brilliant success at last, 
And I secured a souvenir 
Most dear. I hold it fast. 
I found it in a gondola 
As I sat there with Bess, 
For when I asked her to be mine, 
She softly whispered ‘‘ Yes.”’ 


Mary F. M. Nixon. 
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N September ro, 1813, there ap- 

peared upon the peaceful waters 

of Lake Erie, just off Put-in- 
Bay, a fleet of war vessels which had 
sprung into existence as by magic. 
Its genesis was an event in the his- 
tory of the New World as startling as 
it was unique. Six months before, 
the timbers used in building the ships 
comprising the fleet had been grow- 
ing trees shading the borders of the 
lake. The iron that held together 
and braced these timbers, making up 
the stout keels and sturdy sides of 
veritable men-of-war, was either in 
the mines unsmelted or in the posses- 
sion of pioneer farmers and artisans 
in the shape of ploughshares, horse- 
shoes, and axes. The shipwrights 
who had fashioned the crafts had 
come through the wilderness all the 
way from Philadelphia, while the 
guns, ammunition, riggings, and fur- 
nishings that contributed to the com- 
pletion of well-equipped war-ships had 
been brought in wagons hundreds of 
miles through primitive forests over 
almost impassable roads. The haul- 
ing had been done largely by teams 
of oxen, as best suited to the rough 
way over which the heavy loads were 
transported, from Albany, Buffalo, 
Sag Harbor, and even from New 
York. The blue jackets who made 
up the fighting force of the Aladdin- 
like armada were Pennsylvania sol- 
diers, landsmen who possibly never 
before trod the deck of a ship, much 
less handled heavy guns between 
decks or wielded cutlasses and board- 
ing-pikes in desperate hand-to-hand 


conflict on the rails of opposing ships 
tossed by the waves and illuminated 
by the flashes from answering broad- 
sides. The magic change had been 
wrought in the few months the ships 
themselves were being fashioned, and 
the master minds who planned, for- 
warded, and consummated this mod- 
ern miracle had been trained in the se- 
vere school of the American Navy, and 
were pupils.of the ablest of naval 
schoolmasters—the brave and invinci- 
ble Preble. Captain Jesse Duncan 
Elliott and Oliver Hazard Petry were 


‘the builders of the fleet, the trainers 


of the men, and the inspiration of the 
whole undertaking. 

Before their appearance on the 
scene of action the English held un- 
disputed possession of the lake, and 
their army had invaded the territory 
of the United States bordering there- 
on. Aided by the Indian tribes hos- 
tile to the pioneer settlers, serious 
damage was being done by the invad- 
ing army and their crafty allies. Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, com- 
manding the United States Army of 
the West, found himself powerless to 
successfully oppose these inroads as 
long as the English war-ships held un- 
disputed possession of the lake. Cap- 
tain Elliott had already, with a crew 
of raw recruits in open boats, captured 
two of their most formidable ships, 
the Detroit and the Caledonia, which, 
however, he could not man, and there- 
fore was obliged to beach, and after 
securing their guns and ammunition, 
had abandoned, not being able to 
navigate them. This exploit deter- 
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mined the build- 
ing of a fleet and 
the training of 
crews competent 
to handle it. 

On the morning 
of that memora- 
ble September 
day in 18:3 the 
haughty English 
commander, 
Commodore Bar- 
clay, from the 
quarter-deck of 
his flag-ship, the 
Detroit, saw bear- 
ing down upon 
him a formidable 
armada sailing 
under the Stars 
and Stripes. In 
the van were two 
brigs of war, 20 
guns each, fol- 
lowed by eight 
smaller vessels, schooner-built. At the 
mast head of the foremost vessel float- 
eda long pennant, the flag of Commo- 
dore Perry, on which could be plainly 
read the letters making up the legend 
** Don’t give up the ship,’* which was 
to be the watchword and battle-cry 
of the coming combat. The flag-ship 
was the Lawrence, and against the 
heavens she displayed the dying woids 
of the gallant naval hero whose name 
she bore. The Lawrence was fol- 
lowed by the Niagara, also of 20 
guns, under command of Captain El- 
liott ; next came the brig Caledonia, 
3 guns, Lieutenant Turner. The 
Atiel, 4 guns, Packet, master, and 
the Scorpion, 2 guns, Champlin, mas- 
ter, supported the Lawrence, while 
the Somers, 2 guns and 2 swivels, 
Alney, master; the Tigress, 1 gun, 
Conklin, master; the Porcupine, 1 
gun, Lent, master; the Trippe, 1 
gun, Smith, master, and the Ohio, 1 
gun, Dobbin, master, made up the 
American fleet. The Englishmen met 
this armada opposing the Lawrence 
with the Detroit, 19 guns and 2 how- 
itzers. The Niagara paired with the 
Queen Charlotte, 17 guns and 1 how- 
itzer, leaving the Caledonia with her 
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3 guns to oppose 
the Hunter, 10 
guns, while the 
Lady Provost, 13 
guns and 1 how- 
itzer; the Little 
Belt, 3 guns, and 
the Chippewa, 1 
gun, had but sin- 
gle and 2-gun 
schooners as op- 
ponents, The re- 
spective arma- 
ments were: 
‘American, 55 
guns ; British, 63 
guns and 4 how- 
itzers—the Brit- 
ish guns being 
mostly long 
range. The sun 
had almost reach- 
ed the meridian 
when the stillness 
of the scene was 
broken by the discharge of a single 
gun from the British flag-ship, fol- 
lowed by a second, which sent a ball 
crashing through both bulwarks of 
the Lawrence. 

Perry made reply, but his shot fell 
short, and while he was receiving a 
storm of iron hail from the entire 
British fleet, which was playing havoc 
with his masts, riggings, and bul- 
warks, he had to manceuvre his ship 
as best he could to lessen the distance 
between them. He gave ordeis for 
the entire fleet to close with the 
enemy ; but the Niagara was unable 
to respond, owing to the lightness of 
the wind, and soon floated out of 
range. The smaller vessels were of 
little use, and Perry saw that his ship 
would soon be cut to pieces, as the 
entire fire from the British fleet was 
directed against the Lawrence. For 
two long hours she maintained her 
position in the unequal contest. She 
was by each discharge from the enemy 
losing—now a spar, now a mast, next 
the shot cut the rigging or a sail was 
rendered useless. Asa mast went by 
the board another shot dismounted a 
gun and killedthe gunner. This was 
repeated with each successive broad- 
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side until the surgeons could not give 
attention to the wounded, and many 
a poor fellow had the pain caused by 
the amputation of a limb stopped by 
a cannon-ball that forever ended his 
suffering, as it hunted out its victim 
even in the quarters for the wound- 
ed. Lieutenant Yarnall continued to 
fight his guns with recruits from 
Commodore Perry as man by man fell 
before the terrible rain of round shot 
and grape. He was himself wounded 
in the forehead and neck, and found 
no time to wipe the blood as it 
streamed down his face and breast. 
Dulaney Forrest, the brave second 
lieutenant, as he stood by his commo- 
dore to take fresh orders, was struck 
down to the deck by a spent grape- 
shot. Marine Officer Brooks, a brill- 
iant lieutenant just verging into man- 
hood, received cheering encourage- 
ment from the commodore, and the 
next moment a ball sent him against 
the opposite bulwark, and in his 
agony he implores his commander to 
shoot him dead, so as to end his mis- 
ery. A gun captain, just as he is 
being cautioned for needless exposure 
of his person to the shot of the 
enemy, applies the match to his gun, 
and at the same moment a cannon- 
ball passes through his body, and he 
falls without a groan at the feet of 
Commodore Perry. When all the 
guns but one are disabled, the com- 
modore, assisted by Chaplain Breeze, 
Hambleton the purser, and two un- 
wounded seamen, continue to work 
it, until a shot kills the purser and 
dismountsthe gun. Thecommodore, 
his brave boy brother, the chaplain, 
and a half dozen men are left on deck 
with no gun to man, no sails to man- 
age. Should he strike his flag the 
entire fleet would surrender, and the 
Lawrence was the only one of the 
crafts that was harmed. Here the 
hero was born of the undaunted com- 
mander, as he determined to snatch 
victory from the very jaws of defeat or 
dieinthe attempt. Ordering the boat 
lowered, he, with his young brother, 
‘and cairying the commodore’s flag 
on his arm, were rowed under the 
enemy’s fire to the Niagara. The 
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shot from the Buitish fleet broke the 
oars of the rowers as the spray from 
the disturbed waters dashed into their 
faces. 

Not a shot touched the “‘ Hero of 
Lake Erie’’ as he stood upright in 
the stern of that open boat and defi- 
antly displayed his flag, bearing the 
motto of the navy, and which had 
been the watchword of the con- 
test now hanging on the result 
of this despefate movement. He 
gained the protecting shelter of the 
Niagara, and hoisting his flag, as- 
sumed command. Elliott volunteered 
to bring up the schooners to his sup- 
port, and forming a new line of bat- 
tle at close quarters, he directed all 
sails set towaid the enemy’s line. 
The onset was i1resistible, and as the 
British commodore saw the fresh 
ships bearing down, driven by a favor- 
able breeze, he undeitook to wear his 
flag-ship and the Queen Charlotte so 
as to bring them in position to meet the 
Yankees with broadsides. In this ma- 
noeuvre the two ships fell foul, and the 
Niagara at the same moment dashed 
through the enemy’s line, discharg- 
ing both broadsides as she passed the 
gap. The Caledonia, Scorpion, and 
Trippe broke the line at other points, 
and soon brought the enemy between 
two deadly fires. Meanwhile, the 
Lawrence had struck her colors ; but 
the 1apid movements of the remain- 
der of the fleet had prevented the 
British commander taking possession, 
and seeing the advantage gained by 
Perry, Lieutenant Yarnell, although 
himself desperately wounded, raised 
the Stars and Stripes, and with the 
aid of the eight men on board capable 
of duty, kept her afloat, and succeed- 
ed in bringing her into port at Erie, 
where she was found so badly dam- 
aged as to be unfitted for further ser- 
vice, and wasdismantled. Thesecond 
encounter with the British fleet did 
not last seven minutes, when the flag 
of the Detroit was lowered, and four 
of the six vessels surrendered to the 
Americans. The two smaller crafts 
that undertook to escape were brought 
back by the Scorpion and Trippe, and 
after securing the prisoners, manning 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HARRISON, 


‘From a rare print of the painting by Wood. 


the prizes, and directing the fleet to 
a harbor, Commodore Periy dis- 
patched a letter to General Harrison 
in these words: 

DEAR GENERAL: We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours !—two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one sloop. 

Yours with great respect and esteem, 
O. H. Perry. 

On the same day he wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy as follows : 

Sir: It has pleased the Almighty to give 
to the arms of the United States a sig- 
nal victory over their enemies on this lake. 
The British squadron, consisting of two 


ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop, 
have this moment surrendered to the force 
under my command after a sharp conflict. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
O. H. Perry. 
Hon. William Jones, Secretary of the 
Navy. 


The victory caused great rejoicings 
throughout the country, and the prin- 
cipal towns were illuminated in honor 
of the event. ‘The loss to the British 
was over 160 men, killed and wound- 
ed, while Peiry lost 27 killed and 96 
wounded, The ships next carried 
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General Harrison’s army across the 
‘lake in an invasion of Canada, and 
there, at the battle of the Thames, 
the British troops were almost entire- 
ly annihilated, and the great Indian 
chief, Tecumseh, the relentless enemy 
of the United States, was killed. 
Thus compelled, the British aban- 
doned the Northwest, and the battle 
of Lake Erie was the beginning of the 
end of our second war with Great 
Britain. 

Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of 
Lake Erie, was born at South King- 
ston, R. I., August 21, 1785, the eld- 
est son of Christopher Raymond and 
Sarah Alexander Perry. With his 
four brothers he was trained in the 
active service of the United States 
Navy, to which service his father also 
belonged. Oliver entered as mid- 
shipman when only twelve years of 
age, and passed the various grades, 
serving in the Tripolian war under 
Preble, and as lieutenant command- 
ed the Nautilus in the Mediterranean 
in 1804. During the embargo that 
led to the War of 1812 he served.as 
commander of a fleet of seventeen 
gunboats off Newport Harbor. In 
1810 he joined the Revenge at New 
London, and was master of that ves- 
sel when she was stranded on the 
rocks off Watch Hill, R. L., in 1811. 
On the outbreak of hostilities with 
Great Britain in 1812 he resumed 
command of the gunboats off New- 
port. Soon tiring of this inactive life, 
he asked to be transferred to Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y., where Commodore 
Isaac Chauncey was building and 
equipping a fleet to operate against 
the British, who held possession of 
the lakes. In March, 1813, he was 
made Master Commandant of a pro- 
posed fleet to .be built at Erie, Pa., 
and here he joined Captain Elliott, 
who was laying the keels of the ships 
to make up the fleet for the defence of 
the Northwest on the waters above 
the falls of Niagara. With this fleet, 
completed by him in less than six 
months, he fought one of the most 
brilliant naval battles on record, and 
won for himself a renown as deathless 
as the name of the inland sea on which 
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he built and led to victory his fleet. 
For this exploit he was made a cap- 
tain in the navy and presented with 
the thanks of Congress, a sword, and 
a gold medal. He followed up this 
victory by codperating with the army 
of General Harrison in its invasion of 
Canada. In 1815 he was appointed 
to the command of the Java, and was 
with the squadron under Decatur in 
his operations against Algiers. In 
1819 he commanded the naval station 
in the West Indies, apd during the 
service fell a victim to yellow fever. 
He died August 23, 1820, and his body 
was carried to his native town ona 
man-of-war, where he was buried and 
a granite monument erected over his 
grave by his native State. At New- 
port, R. I., and Cleveland, O., statues 
were also erected to his memory. 
Jesse Duncan Elliott, who shared 
with Perry the honors for the naval 
victory on Lake Erie, was born in 
Maryland, July 14, 1780, son of a 
Revolutionary patriot who was killed 
by the Indians toward the close of the 
war forindependence. The orphaned 
boy had few advantages for acquiring 
an education until he had reached his 
twentieth year, when he was entered 
at a school at Carlisle, Pa. In 1804 
he was given a warrant as midship- 
man on the frigate Essex, and saw his 
first service in the Mediterranean 
squadron under Preble. In 1807 he 
returned to the United States and 
was appointed lieutenant on the frig- 
ate Chesapeake. In 1809. he was 
transferred to the schooner Enterprise 
as acting lieutenant, and engaged in 
enforcing the embargo laws. In 1810 
he carried important dispatches to the 
United States Minister at the court of 
St. James, and on his return was or- 
dered to the frigate John Adams, 
being shortly afterward transferred 
to the Argus. Upon the declaration 
of war with Great Britain he was sent 
to his ship, which had been hastily or- 
dered to sea during his absence, at 
Norfolk, Va., where he had just mar- 
ried a daughter of William Vaughn, 
a prominent citizen of that place. 
Delays in receiving the ordeis, and 
effecting the journey, brought him to 
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New York after the ship had sailed, 
and he then joined Commodore Isaac 
Chauncey at Sackett’s Harbor, on 
Lake Ontario, who at once directed 
him to proceed to Erie and there con- 
struct a fleet similar to the one build- 
ing at Sackett’s Harbor. Upon his 
arrival he found the two British ships 
Detroit and Caledonia lying at anchor 
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and, securing his prisoners, he carried 
to shore the armament and provisions 
and abandoned his prizes. For his 
gallantry in this act Congress voted 
him a splendid sword and the thanks 
of his country. Lieutenant Elliott 
then joined Commodore Chauncey’s 
fleet and engaged in the capture of 
York, where the gallant Pike fell 





ZEBULON M. PIKE, 


From a rare lithograph made in Germany about 1815. 


under the very guns of Fort Erie, and 
he determined to capture them and 
use them as the beginnings of his con- 
templatedarmada. Mustering a small 
body of sailors, he embarked in two 
open boats and boarded and captured 
the two vessels without the loss of a 
single life. The wind dying out and 
the tide and current setting against 
*him, he could not navigate the ships, 


mortally wounded by the explosion 
of the enemy’s magazine. In August, 
1813, he was ordered to join Commo- 
dore Perry with roo men, and was by 
Perry assigned to the command of 
the Niagara, and engaged in the 
memorable battle of Lake Erie ; and 
for his part in this glorious victory 
Congress voted him a gold medal and 
the thanks of the nation. After the 
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battle he succeeded Perry to the com- 
mand of the fleet on the lake, but 
finding no active enemy to oppose, he 
at his own request was transferred to 
the squadron operating in the Med- 
iterranean, where he commanded the 
sloop Ontario. Upon his return he 
was engaged in the coast service until 
1825, when he commanded the Cyane 
in a cruise to the coast of South Amer- 
ica. In 1829 he was appointed to the 
command of the West Indian squad- 
ron, and in 1833 to the command of 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. He 
afterward commanded the United 
States squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and visited the most interesting ports 
of the Old World. Upon his return 
in 1844 he was made commandant of 
the Navy Yard in Philadelphia, and 
died there December Io, 1845. 
Following the victory of the navy 
on Lake Erie, the consequent defeat 
of the British army in Canada West 
determined the British Government to 
make one supreme effort to reach the 
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ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


commercial metropolis of the New 
World by way of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River. 

Sir George Prevost, as commander 
of the British forces in Canada, had 
under him a land and naval force of 
Over 10,000 men, ‘‘ the flower of Wel- 
lington’s army and the cream of Nel- 
son’s marines.’’ These veteran sol- 
diers and seamen were concentrated 
at the foot of Lake Champlain await- 
ing the building of ships to carry 
them up the lake, which was at the 
time defended by two small sloops- 
of-war and the militia gathered from 
the adjacent counties in New York 
State and Vermont. The sloops were 
soon captured and transformed into 
warships carrying the British flag. 
This left the Americans without the 
shadow of a navy. Their white- 
winged sloop Growler had on her 
deck 11 heavy British guns, and had 
been rechristened the Chubb, while 
her consort, the Eagle, with an equally 
heavy armament, was the Finch, and 
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these two were the only armed vessels 
on the lake, and held undisputed pos. 
session of the waters. 

While the British were building 
additions to this small fleet, the Amer- 
icans were not idle, for Thomas Mac- 
donough had been quietly preparing 
to oppose the threatened invasion, 
and had well advanced the ship Sara- 
toga, for which he had procured as 
an armament eight long 24-pounders 
and 18 smaller guns. On the stocks 
about ready to launch was the brig 
Eagle, 20 guns, the schooner Ticon- 
deroga, 17 guns, and the sloop Preble, 
7 guns, besides 10 gunboats carrying 
16 guns. The English naval com- 
mander, Thomas Downie, had already 
launched the brig Linnet, 16 guns, 
and 13 gunboats carrying 13 guns. 
On the stocks he had the frigate Con- 
fiance, built to carry thirty long 24- 
pounders, besides 9 smaller guns. 

On Sunday, September 11, 1814, 
one year and a day after the victory 
of Perry on Lake Erie, the rival fleets 
were floating on the lake, taking posi- 
tion for a desperate struggle for su- 
premacy. The American fleet was in 
the bay before Plattsburg, while the 
British armada 
sailed up the lake 
to oppose it. In 
the van was the 
Chubb, followed 
by the Confiance, 
the flagship of 
Commodore 
Downie. He at 
once opposed the 
Saratoga, bearing 
Commodore Mac- 
donough’s flag. 
The Linnet 
brought to oppo- 
site the Eagle, 
Captain Robert 
Henley. The 13 
gunboats con- 
fronted the Ti- 
conderoga, Lieu- 
tenant Cassin, the 
Preble, and a divi- 
sion of the Ameri- 
can gun-boats, 
while the Chubb 
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From the painting by Jarvis. 
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and Finch opposed those remain- 
ing. The action lasted without in- 
termission two hours and twenty 
minutes. The opposing forces were 
about equally matched in numbers 
of men and weight of metal. The 
battle was opened by the Eagle 
discharging her guns in rapid succes- 
sion, but the shot fell short. On 
board the Saratoga, as they cleared 
the deck for action, a rooster escaped 
from the hencoop and hid behind a 
gun. Startled by the boom of the 
cannon from the Eagle, he flew upon 
the gunslide, and, flapping his wings, 
ended his performance with a rousing 
crow, which he repeated three times. 
The incident was accepted by the 
Yankee bluejackets as an omen of 
good luck, and they went into the 
fight with cheers, sure that success 
would attend the presence of this 
mascot. 

Commodore Macdonough, standing 
upon the quarter-deck, watched the 
effect of the shot from the Eagle 
until it reached its mark; he then 
complacently walked to one of the 
24-pounders on the deck of the Sara- 
toga and sighted it carefully, so as to 
send the ball to 
the bull's eye— 
the hawse-hole of 
the Confiance ; 
with his own hand 
he applied the 
match and sent 
the first heavy 
shot crashing 
through the open- 
ing and length- 
wise the deck of 
the British flag- 
ship, sweeping the 
gun-carriages and 
killing and 
wounding several 
men in its passage. 
Then with its 
spent force it shat- 
.tered the wheel, 
rendering it use- 
less. Following 
this shot, the en- 
tire line of guns 
on the Saratoga 
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COLONEL MACDONOUGH’S FARMHOUSE, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, NEAR THE PRESENT TOWN 
OF PLATTSBURGH. 


From a steel engraving made in 1818, 


poured their fire into the side of the 
Confiance, piling up the deck with 
dead and wounded. Great holes 
pierced her sides, and her bulwarks 
were badly shattered. Still the brave 
Downie held his fire, while working 
his ship nearer the Saratoga. Notun- 
til he had cast her anchors and secured 
in seamanlike order all her fastenings 
did he pass the word for which the 
gunners had so long and impatiently 
waited. This brought from the Con- 
fiance a broadside from guns double 
shotted and accurately directed at the 
very port-holes of the Saratoga, Its 
effect was as if an immense ram “had 
struck her side, and half the men’‘on 
deck fell, 40 being either killed or 
wounded. For a moment the Sara- 
toga made no reply, but quickly re- 
covering from the shock, the Yankee 
sailors returned the fire, and as officer 
or gunner fell his place was supplied, 
and the work of carnage went on. 
One shot from the Saratoga struck 
the muzzle of a gun on the deck of 
the Confiance, and as it left its car- 
riage the gun struck the brave Downie 
in the groin, and he was killed with- 
out uttering evena groan. This gun, 
with its battered muzzle, was after- 
ward removed to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, a relic of the battle of 
Lake Champlain. As new-men took 
the place of the more experienced 
gunners killed and wounded, the fire 
became less and less effective on both 


sides, and soon most of the guns were 
either dismounted or rendered useless 
from careless handling. Meanwhile 
the Preble was engaging the gunboats, 
and being overpowered, cut her cable 
and drifted out of range. Lieutenant 
Cassin, with the Ticonderoga, al- 
though hard pressed by the British 
gunboats, succeeded in defending the 
rear of the line of battle, as he, stand- 
ing on the taffrail amid a storm of 
grape and canister, gave his orders 
tothe gunners. The Eagle continued 
to oppose the Confiance; but the 
Saratoga had not a single gun on her 
exposed side. The Linnet had gained 
a position that enabled her to rake 
the Saratoga from stem to stern. 
This position necessitated the imme- 
diate winding of the ship, so as to 
bring her port broadside into play. 
Commodore Macdonough had provid- 
ed in the planting of his anchors for 
just such an emergency, and, to the 
amazement of the enemy, the appar- 
ently helpless Saratoga began to 
Swing around until her bow pointed 
torthe south, when she opened her re- 
served broadside battery upon the 
British ship. The Confiance under- 
took the-same manceuvre, but was 
caught when half warped ; and thus 
exposed to the Saratoga’s fire, she 
was obliged to strike her colors and 
so end the fight. 

The incidents of the battle were 
pathetic and heartrending. Com- 
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modore Macdonough, during the 
progress of the fight, was struck 
with a splintered spar as it was shot 
from its place, and he was ren- 
dered: for a time senseless, but upon 
recovering continued the order the 
accident had interrupted. At another 
time he was hit by what appeared to 
him to be a spent cannon-ball and 
driven against the bulwarks, and upon 
regaining his feet and looking for the 
cause of the mischief, found it to have 
been the head of an unfortunate gun 
captain, who had been decapitated at 
his post of duty. 

On September 13 the interment of 
the American and English officers 
who had fallen in the memorable bat- 
tle of the 11th took place at Platts- 
burg in a manner to do honor to the. 
bravery with which they defended 
their respective flags. The bodies of 
the American officers killed in the 
action, covered with the Stars and 
Stripes, under which they had fought, 
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were taken from the American flag- 
ship in open boats, followed by the 
commander and the surviving officers. 
Arriving alongside the captured Brit- 
ish flagship, the bodies of the de- 
ceased English officers, covered with 
the royal ensign, were placed in the 
boats, and, followed by the surviving 
officers, now prisoners of war, the sad 
procession of boats moved slowly 
toward the shore, amid the firing of 
minute-guns from the deck of the 
commodore’s ship. On shore, the 
funeral cortége was met by the infan- 
try and artillery and escorted to the 
public burial-ground, the fort mean- 
time firing minute-guns. The rites 
of Christian burial were pronounced 
.by the chaplain. A volley of mus- 
ketry and artillery over the new- 
made graves completed the solemn 
ceremony. Macdonough's victory 
had saved New York from invasion, 
and turned the fortunes of war. 


John Howard Brown. 


A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 


HE waves are rippling gently 
Upon the silver shore, 
The moon is shining brightly 
As once it shone before, 
That night when you and I, love, 
Exchanged, with kisses fond, 
The vows of an affection 
Which should defy all bond ! 


I thought you loved me true, love, 
But now my dream is o’er ; 

You've sacrificed for gold, love, 
That which was worth far more— 

A love which never wavered, 
Born from a loyal heart, 

A heart which would have loved thee 
Till death itself should part ! 


Come back to me, my darling, 
Come back, ere ’t be too late, 
Ere marriage vows have bound thee 
To one thy soul must hate ! 
Come back, my loved, my lost one, 
Back to my wounded breast, 
And whisper in my ear, love, 
That it was but a jest. 


C. S. Miller. 








AN ALIEN 


ADAME’S gloved finger-tips 
touched my arm lingeringly. 

‘*You are so dependable,’’ 

.She said, with a smile and a fleeting 
glance at a sombre little figure at our 
right. ‘‘ Won’t you say something 
to little Mrs. Loring for me? She is 


quite impossible, of course ; but her’ 


husband is the man most talked about 
just now. I had to invite her, you 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Loring was scanning the sea 
of eager, smiling faces around her 
with an anxious yaze that seemed to 
go beyond the present into the possi- 
ble future. She smiled brightly when 
Madame introduced me, and extended 
an ill-gloved hand with a murmur of 
** Pleased to meet you,”’ and after that 
lapsed into timid ‘‘ yeas and nays,”’ 
which left me no choice but talk. 
Yes, plainly, she was impossible to 
Madame’s coterie. She was diffident 
almost to awkwardness; she wore 
what tradespeople describe as ‘‘ good 
clothes of the all-wool variety,’’ made 
after a painfully defective similitude 
of the prevailing fashion, which 
brought out all the imperfections of 
her thin little figure. There was no 
vulgar display, only general unfitness. 

Mention of her husband brought a 
faint flush to her tired face. __ 

‘*That is he,’’she said, nodding 
toward a tall, fair man with a frank, 
almost boyish face, fairly surrounded 
by a group of fashionable men and 
women. 

‘** He is making an enviable reputa- 
tion in literature,’’ I remarked at ran- 
dom, feeling somehow that she had a 
very small part in his triumphs. 
‘“You must feel very proud of his 
success.”’ 

‘* Oh, it gives me such pleasure just 
to hear people talk of him !’’ sfie an- 
swered, brightening into a semblance 
of absolute beauty. ‘‘ Sometimes peo- 
ple who don’t know me point him out 
to me with praises and eager pride of 
mere acquaintance.”’ 

Soon the moving throng divided 
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us. When next I saw her Sefior 
Ferada, of the Foreign Legation, was 
guiding her through the human maze, 
his handsome head bowed to catch 
her timid murmurs. 

I did not see her again, but I met 
her husband frequently—always in 
the midst of a gay, brilliant throng of 
worshippers—and every time I saw 
him I seemed to see a little plain face 
with big, shining eyes, and hear a de- 
lighted exclamation of, ‘‘ Oh, how“it 
pleases me just to hear people talk of 
him!’ Six months after that night 
at Madame’s the news of Mrs. Lor- 
ing’s sudden disappearance gave so- 
ciety a little tremor of surprise. It 
was rumored also that she had delib- 
erately left her husband ; and as he 
was a very popular and successful 
man, society sympathized deeply, and 
helped him to forget his sorrow. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Loring’s name was 
blottéd out, and the world went its 
accustomed gait. 


During the Lenten season this year 
society found time and inclination to 
distribute flowers in the hospitals ; 
and as we had a great quantity of 
flowers at our disposal through the 
providence of an_ ultra-fashionable 
wedding, I took the surplus to a hos- 
pital across the river, where there is 
less noise and show but just as much 
trouble as in New York. Gratitude 
and love, whose customs are un- 
changed since the foundation of the 
world, manifested themselves with 
pathetic tenderness among the sick 
and discouraged. I knew no one; 
but after an hour or so in the wards I 
felt the human bond that makes the 
whole world kin in a way that was 
good to remember long after. 

The next day I received a little 
note written in the cramped, vertical 
hand of a painstaking schoolgirl, re- 
questing me to call at the hospital on 
the following afternoon during visit- 
ing hours. ie was signed in a bolder 
hand by a nurse of Ward A, 
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‘* It was little Miss Ely who wrote 
you,”’ the nurse explained when I ap- 
peared. ‘‘She begged so hard to 
have you come once more. The poor 
little thing is so sweet and patient, 
we hadn’t the heart to refuse ; she 
never has any one to see her.”’ 

‘* What is her trouble ?’’ I asked, 
trying vainly to recall Miss Ely. 

‘** Consumption—in its last stages. 
She cannot possibly recover. It is 
only a question of days, perhaps 
hours.”’ 

A little figure propped against 
snowy pillows leaned forward expec- 
tantly as I entered. A big crimson 
rose nodded languorously at her 
breast, as it had so lately nodded at a 
bridal altar. 

““I’m afraid Madame does not re- 
member me,’’ she said, as she smiled 
and pressed my hand with feeble 
warmth. ‘* Will you forgive me for 
troubling you again ? I want so much 
to hear of a friend whom I think you 
know. Do you remember Mrs, Lor- 
ing ?”’ 

- I immediately recognized the little 
patient face, with its big, searching 
eyes and the swift, proud smile. 

‘“*I know I cannot live long,” she 
began, as if apologizing for ber very 
existence, ‘‘and it doesn’t matter 
now. They do not know here who I 
am or any part of my life, and I did 
not mean to tell any one ; but I want 
so much to hear of my husband once 
more before I die. Won't you tell 
me of him? You cannot know how I 
have longed and longed to hear of 
him. You are not angry that | ask 
you ?”’ 

*“No, oh, no,’’ I answered, and 
clasped the little hand closer. 

‘* Do you ever see him or speak to 
him ?”’ she asked eagerly, the hectic 
flush deepening in her wasted cheeks 
and her eyes shining like stars. 

** Yes, I see him often. People call 
him a great genius, and he has every- 
thing to make him happy.”’ 

‘“‘Thank God! Oh, how glad I 
am—how glad!’’ Tears rose in her 
dark bright eyes and trickled down 
in big pearly drops into the heart of the 
sumptuous rose. ‘‘ If you knew how 
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starved I am for the sight of his face 
and one word of love from his lips 
you would pity and forgive me."’ 

‘*T am sorry from my heart,” I an- 
swered in absolute truth, that gave 
her courage to tell me her pitiful 
story. 

‘*And you will let me talk to you 
of him, will you not? I have not 
spoken of him to a living soul since I 
left him that night now so long, long 
ago—only two years, and to me they 
seem a lifetime. And all that time I 
have been in this city, almost within a 
stone’s throw of his great, happy 
world. How hard it has been only 
God knows.”’ 

‘** But tell me, why did you leave 
him ?”’ 

‘** Oh, yes, I will tell you. It can- 
not matter now that the end is so 
near. Ah! I must talk,’’ she mur- 
mured in answer to the nurse’s look 
of mild reproof. ‘‘ It will kill me to 
keep silence longer.’’ 

She closed her eyes for a few sec- 
onds, then began to talk in a clear 
undertone, too low to reach the ears 
of the idly curious. 

**T knew the world would say hard 
things of me, but there was no other 
way, and for his sake nothing mat- 
tered. It seems a long, long while 
since our marriage. I was a poor, 
simple country girl. I lived with my 
half-sister. way up in the Vermont 
hills, never dreaming of the great 
busy world beyond till Herbert came 
there to write one summer, and when 
I met him I realized what a lonely 
life mine had been, and how insuffer- 
ably dull it would henceforth be 
without him. He was very young, 
full of the glorious enthusiasm of am- 
bitious youth ; he used to tell me of 
his successes and all his golden 
dreams of the future, and I knew 
he would some time be one of the 
great ones of earth. He used to call 
me ‘innocently pretty ’"—yes, that 
was it—-‘so innocently pretty, free 
from the poor affectations of society 
girls,’ and liked to have me near him 
while he wrote, because my simple 
presence helped him to realize his 
highest ideals. - 
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‘‘Then my sister died suddenly, 
and after the first shock of grief, 
when he realized that I was all alone 
in the world, he told me he loved me 
—that I was the one girl in all the 
world to him, the woman to fill his 
life completely. His work would 
take him amon¢g all classes of people ; 
he would be of the gay, fickle world 
which pleases for a time but cannot 
satisfy, and he would always return 
with joy to the home-nest, where I was 
to be queen forever. What a dream 
of happiness to me! How could I 
know that it was but a dream ! 

‘*The confusion and noise of the 
city disturbed me at first, but I had 
Herbert, and nothing mattered when 
he was near. We had long, happy 
evenings together in which to talk of 
and plan for the promising future. 
Then he grew very busy and began 
to go out a great deal, and, to satisfy 
the demands of society, had people at 
our home often—people whom I did 
not understand—‘ Bohemians,’ he 
called them, and explained that they 
were necessary to his success. So the 
quiet evenings were broken—it was 
not Herbert's fault, youknow. When 
the world makes a hero of a man he 
must smile back. I was not adapt- 
able. I tried earnestly to interest 
myself in the strange ways of his 
friends and understand the things 
they talked about, but they showed 
me how hopeless it was. Perhaps 
they did not mean to discourage me, 
but I could not help but feel their si- 
lent scorn. Herbert felt it sorely and 
tried to help me, but it was of no use, 
it was not in me to learn the ways of 
Bohemians. He was disappointed ; 
it was not his fault—you understand 
that, don’t you ?” she asked appeal- 
ingly. 

I nodded, and pressed her hand in 
silent sympathy, and after a little 
pause she went on in her low, even 
voice : 

** One night, when I was very tired 
and troubled, I went into the little 
alcove off the library, where it was 
dark and quiet, and lay down to think 
it allover. You see, I thought there 
must be some way out of the diffi- 
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culty, for I loved him so, and wished 
more than anything in the world to 
help him. Presently I heard Her- 
bert’s study door open, and after a 
pause some one came into the library, 
closing the door after them. Through 
a narrow rift between the portiéres I 
saw the face of one of my husband’s 
friends—a handsome young fellow 
called familiarly ‘the Bohemian 
prince,’ because he was so recklessly 
prodigal and very popular. He and 
Herbert talked a great deal of people 
whom I did not know, and I felt very 
uncomfortable in hearing what did 
not concern me ; but I was afraid my 
husband would be annoyed if I made 
my presence known, so I lay quite 
still and tried not to listen. At first 
Herbert was in a bad humor, which 
the other man noticed, and tried to 
dissipate jestingly ; but failing, said 
presently, ‘ Loring, old fellow, I know 
your trouble, just as the whole world 
will soon know it ; and upon my word 
I am sorry, but it won’t mend mat- 
ters to sulk. Believe me, there is 
only one way out of it.” He went on 
to say that but for me Herbert would 
be at the top of the ladder of fame, 
and I knew it was true; but every 
word was like a sword thrust to me. 
*“* Don’t take it so savagely, old 
man,’ he said, lifting his hand as if 
to ward off Herbert’s protests. ‘ You 
will not be so foolish as to deny it. 
No one blames her; it simply is not 
in her to be otherwise than a good, 
humdrum little housewife, all heart 
and simplicity—the sort to make an 
ideal wife for a poor pious clerk, but 
for you she’s simply impossible.’ 
‘Don’t,’ Herbert said once; but the 
other man paid no heed. He went 
on to show him what a drag I would be 
to him his whole life ; how the world 
would laugh at and wound his poor, 
stupid little wife ; and finally Herbert 
admitted the truth of his reasoning. 
“That night I left his home for- 
ever. I had no one in the world to 
go to, but I knew there were many 
poor sorrowful lives that I could 
brighten, even though my own life 
was spoiled. Since then I have done 
what I could for others, always think- 
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ing of him I love. OnceI waited for 
hours to see him pass from a public 
building, and at last I saw him arm 
in arm with the man who taught me 
my hard duty. I read in the paper 
yesterday that he will go away to- 
morrow—to Europe, fora long while, 
perhaps—and when he returns even 
my grave will be forgotten ; but some 
time in the future, when you see him, 
will you tell him that I thought of 
him and loved him to the last ?”’ 

When I rose to go she was crying 
softly, holding the rose to her flushed 
face, her tears falling into its fragrant 
heart; but excitement or fatigue 
brought on a violent spasm of cough- 
ing that ended in a hemorrhage, and 
left her whiter than her snowy gown. 
The nurse promised to inform me of 
her condition on the following day. 

That night a certain faction of Bo- 
hemia gave a brilliant farewell recep- 
tion to Herbert Loring, which was 
crowded beyond belief by successful 
people of all artistic professions. I 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Loring be- 
side a beautiful woman of Thespian 
fame and fair reputation; but the 
surging crowds surrounded him com- 
pletely, and immediately I realized 
the futility of my plans. I learned, 
however, that he was to sail on the 
Etruria the morning following at 
eleven o'clock, and decided to act ac- 
cordingly. 

The next day was dark and chill, 
full of tempestuous winds and raw 
mist. I drove early to the pier to 
wait his coming ; but early as it was, 
others were there before me—leave- 
takers also, of the humble walks of 
life, to whom the restless ocean meant 
perhaps eternal separation. How 
strange the irony of fate! Perhaps 
I was risking much censure by my 
course, but the memory of the pale, 
patient little woman who worshipped 
the great man upheld my faith in hu- 
man kind. I had long to wait among 
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the lumbering freight teams and un- 
lovely surroundings of the pier, but 
one by one other carriages arrived 
and people alighted and gathered into 
little laughing groups, and at length 
a murmur of excited comment pro- 
claimed the hero’s approach. I saw 
my groom press gently through the 
circle of eager friends to give him my 
hastily scribbled note ; saw the quick 
upward toss of his head as he read 
it ; then he strode rapidly forward, 
his handsome face full of ill-con- 
cealed trouble. 

‘‘Are you sure there is no mis- 
take ?’’ he asked in a strange, hard 
voice. 

‘** Yes, unfortunately,’’ I replied. 

‘* My friends,’’ he said, turning to 
the mystified company, ‘‘ a very un- 
expected happening will prevent my 
departure temporarily. I hope soon 
to be able to explain matters to you, 
also to thank you for your kindness. 
Haggart, see that my traps are de- 
tained.”’ 

He did not speak again until we 
stopped before the hospital gates. 
** Will you prepare her for my com- 
ing ?’’ he asked humbly. 

She was lying with closed eyes 
when I entered, so still and white! 
The nurse beckoned to him, and he 
went softly to herside. ‘‘ She is bet- 
ter perhaps,’’ he whispered with quiv- 
ering lips; but at that instant she 
opened her eyes and looked into his 
face. 

“Herbert !’’ she cried feebly, try- 
ing to reach out her arms to him. 
‘* Herbert, am I dreaming? O God ! 
how shall I bear so much happiness ?”’ 

Perhaps God saw that she could 
not bear it, for He laid His loving 
hand on her heart, and stopped its 
faithful beating forever ; but her last 
look was on the face she loved, and 
the last spark of life spent itself in a 
feeble pressure of his hand. 


Helen F. Huntington. 











THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by F. L. Howe. 


THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


N June 1, 1896, the State of Ten- 
nessee celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary. In addi- 

tion, however, to the ceremonies usual 
on such an occasion, the Centennial 
Exposition of Tennessee was formally 
inaugurated with appropriate and 
elaborate demonstrations. The in- 
tention is to hold a gigantic exhibi- 
tion, beginning May 1, 1897, and last- 
ing until November 1 of the same year, 
in honor of the completion of a cen- 
tury of progress, and to exhibit to the 
world the manifold material advan- 
tages and endowments of the State. 
The idea which led to all the ceremo- 
nies that have been held and the work 
now in course of preparation first took 
definite shape in June, 1894, and a lit- 
tle over a year later the actual con- 


OF TENNESSEE. 


struction of the Exposition began. 
On June 1 of this year (the exact date 
of the centennial) most interesting 
ceremonies took place for the inaugu- 
ration of the enterprise, at which were 
present many notable statesmen, citi- 
zens, Officials, and representatives 
from the leading Government, State, 
and civic clubs, as well as a gather- 
ing of patriotic citizens from all over 
the South and natives of the State. 
One distinguishing characteristic of 
the Tennessee Centennial will be its 
broad and noble policy, which is to 
uphold and emphasize the dignity 
and power of the State. The idea is 
to exhibit a line of attractive features 
which will display the complete his- 
tory of the State—agricultural, com- 
mercial, educational, artistic, and lit- 
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erary—and thus to inspire both ad- 
miration in foreign visitors and 
patriotism in the sons and daughters 
of the South. It is this object more 
than mere moneymaking that is the 
spirit of the Tennessee Centennial. 
With two recent and successful ex- 
amples in the World’s Fair and the 
Atlanta Exposition, Tennessee has 
put all her energies to the utmost to 
make her celebration a memorable 
and worthy monument to her one 
hundred years. No expense will be 
spared to beautify the buildings, the 
plans of which are by the foremost 
architects in the country. A great 
deal of attention will be attracted by 
the Fine Arts Building, which is an 
exact reproduction of the Parthenon 
in all the glory of its perfect propor- 
tions. It will be situated in the cen- 
tre of the park on an elevation, that 
it may be observed afar off. The 
building will be entirely fireproof, 
and the ornamentation will be in staff, 
moulded in faithful imitation of the 
original. The interior decorations 
will also be copied from Greek mod- 
els, and a statue of Pallas Athena, 
forty-three feet in height, which has 
been made in Paris, will face the 
building ; while this most artistic plan 
will be further carried out by a repro- 
duction of the ancient and historic 
Rialto of Venice, which will form a 
bridge over an arm of the largest lake. 
The Woman’s Building is particu- 
larly interesting for the fact that its 


re) 


design was suggested by ‘‘ The Her- 
mitage,’’ which was the home of An- 
drew Jackson, while President of the 
United States. Mrs. Sara Ward-Con- 
ley, the architect of the Woman’s 
Building, took ‘‘ The: Hermitage,”’ 
with its colonial style, as a model, 
and beautified it by the addition of 
Greek ideas. A large rotunda forms 
the central part of the interior, and a 
grand staircase leads up on either 
hand. A spacious assembly hall on 
the second story will be used by the 
various clubs of women which will 
gather in congress for appropriate ex- 
ercises. Classified exhibits, charac- 
teristic of women’s work, will form an 
attractive feature of this building, 
and the decorations are particularly 
beautiful. 

The Administration Building was 
the first to be completed. It is now 
occupied by the officers of the con- 
struction department. This building 
is characteristically Southern in ap- 
pearance, having ample verandas on 
all sides, from which a splendid view 
of the entire grounds is to be had. 
As the grand band stand is located 
directly in front of the Administra- 
tion Building, the latter will doubtless 
have its wide piazzas crowded most 
of the time. The interior is hand- 
somely finished in hard wood. 

The History Building is in the 
shape of a Greek cross, with the four 
wings devoted respectively to colonial 


matters, early times in Tennessee, 





MACHINERY BUILDING. 


From photograph by F, L. Howe. 
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Confederate relics and Federal relics 
of the late war. The exhibition of 
both Blue and Gray mementoes is a 
pleasing indication of the absence of 
sectional feeling in the New South. 
The Tennessee Historical Society, 
which has one of the finest collections 
of relics in the country, will place its 
treasures on view ; and to insure ab- 
solute safety, the building will be 
made fireproof. 

The Transportation Building will 
be exceedingly simple in design, al- 





The largest structure of the entire 
exposition will be the Commerce 
Building, in which are to be exhibit- 
ed all those features which come under 
the head of ‘* Liberal Arts.”’ A dome 
in the centre rises to a height of one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. To 
this point elevators will be run, and 
from the surmounting tower a fine 
view of the grounds and surrounding 
country may be had. 

One of the prettiest ideas of the 
whole scheme of the Tennessee Cen- 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


From photograph by F. L. Howe. 


though it is to be a massive structure. 


No columns are used in its construc- 


tennial is. the children’s part in the 
exposition... They not only have a 


tion, and its ornamentations will’ be_ handsome building comfortably fur- 
severely classic. The building wilf*=nished with parlors, nurseries, toys 


have a frontage of four hundred feet. 


The Agriculture Building is one of 


the most elaborate and beautiful on 


the grounds. A massive dome rising 
in the centre and six small domes at 


various points will admit the light and 


add great beauty to the structure at 
the same time. Four triumphal arches 
form the entrances, which are embel- 


lished with fine carving and statuary. 


“ and games dear to the childish heart, 


but they earned all the money for it 
their own little selves. Since the idea 
for a celebration originated, the chil- 
dren began to work systematically, 
directed, of course, by experienced 
leaders, and they have done both 
themselves and the State honor by 
the splendid results their labor has 
achieved, The building will be full 
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of objects to entertain and instruct 
children, and all the little visitors will 
enjoy the benefits of the work of 
young Tennessee. A beautiful grassy 
lawn under shade trees in the rear of 
the children’s building will be fenced 
in as a park for tame deer, while in 
front will stand a tower with silver 
chimes. : 

Great care and attention has been 
given the subject of general public 
comfort at the Tennessee Centennial. 
In every building toilet-rooms will be 
placed. The park will be thoroughly 
drained, sewers having already been 
laid. The drinking water will be sup- 
plied from the deep, pure wells in 





which that part of the country 
abounds. A beautiful chain of lakes 
has been arranged, which adds much 
to the picturesqueness of the park. On 
these waters pleasure craft of every 
description will ply, and an excellent 
all-around view of the grounds can 
be had by a little sailing trip. 

The Machinery Building will be 
one of the largest, and perhaps the 
most interesting of all. It measures 
526 X 124 feet, and includes a boiler- 
room 162 X 72 feet. The style of 
architecture combines the Roman and 
the Doric ideas. There are three 
main entrances, each with grand por- 
ticoes, supported by six massive pillars 


THE AUDITORIUM, 


From photograph by F. L. Howe. 
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MISS NINA SPOFFORD AS ‘‘TENNESSEE"’ AT THE INAUGURAL CEREMONIES, JUNE I, 1896. 


From photograph (copyright, 1896) by F. L. Howe. 


each, and crowned with imposing 
sculpture. Besides the usual exhibits, 
which will of course include the new- 
est and finest inventions, there will 
be an enormous pulley-room in the 
basement, together with the boiler- 


room, a fine pump exhibit, and a 
variety of electrically illuminated 
fountains. 

The Auditorium will form a prome- 
nade and a resting-place for sight- 
seers. From the roof a wide view of 
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the outdoor displays can be obtained. 
The tower rises one hundred and 
forty feet in height. 

Special buildings will be erected by 
a number of States. The Methodist 
Church will build a facsimile of the 
first sanctuary in which that denomi- 
nation worshipped in the State of 
Tennessee. The counterpart of the 
log cabin in, which the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church was founded 
will be reproduced. Various socie- 
ties and orders will erect headquar- 
ters ior the purpose of holding suit- 
able exercises. Other buildings in 
course of construction are to be de- 
voted to minerals and forestry, horti- 
culture, live stock, and negro work. 

Facilities for transportation inside 
the Exposition grounds are admir- 
able, and have been most convenient- 
ly arranged. Thetracks of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Rail- 
way are utilized, having been extend- 
ed into and around the park. Build- 
ing materials have been brought in by 
this means, and the exhibits will be 
transported in the same way. 

Every form of amusement will be 
found within the grounds, as ample 
space has been reser¥ed for such fea- 
tures as have always proved success- 
ful in like celebrations. There will 
be a companion to the famous ‘‘ Mid- 


LOVE’S 


LOVE’S PASSOVER. 


way,’’ with all its entertaining char- 
acters and incidental exhibits; a 
mammoth wheel, a temporary theatre 
or concert hall, and the perennial, 
ever-popular ‘* Wild West’’ or circus. 

All the buildings will be white, the 
exterior being finished in staff after 
the manner of the structures at the 
World’s Fair. For several years past 
care and money have been expended 
in beautifying and improving the Cen- 
tennial Park which comprises the Ex- 
position grounds. A fine system of 
macadamized walks has been laid out. 
Flowers and evergreens will beautify 
the lawns and border the paths. 
Many fine trees will form restful spots 
of shade and add great beauty to the 
scene. 

The officers of the Centennial are : 
John W. Thomas, President; Van 
L. Kirkman, W. A. Henderson, John 
Overton, Jr., Vice-Presidents ; E. C. 
Lewis, Director-General ; W. F. Fos- 
ter, Director of Works; A. W. Wills, 
Commissioner General ; Frank Good- 
man, Auditor ; W. P. Tanner, T1eas- 
urer ; S. A. Champion, Chief Coun- 
sel}S. J. Keith, Chairman Finance 
Committee ; Leland Rankin, Chief 
Bureau Promotion and Publicity, and 
an Executive Committee of twenty- 
one. 

By a Staff Writer. 
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PASSOVER. 


OVE came to me like morning light, 
And lit the world with golden glow ; 
And life looked only fair and bright 
While that pure face was in my sight. 
O darling ! may you never know 
The breadth and depth of bitter woe 
That comes to love with sorrow’s night. 


On thy life’s door I sprinkle fine 


My heart’s blood. 


May the Angel, Pain, 


In passing, see the crimson sign. 
Oh, may His mercy o’er thee shine, 
And leave thy first-born free, unslain, 
Through reverence for the sacred stain ! 
May endless love and peace be thine ! 


Alice M. Goodwin. 














Four short stories by Albert R. Ledoux 
are published in the same volume by the 
Looker-On Co. (New York). The first and 
longest is ‘‘ Princess Anne,” a story of the 
Dismal Swamp, negro superstition, and Vir- 
—_ chivalry. The other sketches are ‘‘ A 

ackle in the Nesse,’’ describing a fishing 
excursion in Germany; ‘‘ Ona Bee-Line,” 
with its locale on the highlands of the Hud- 
son, and ‘‘ An Anxious Moment,’’ an adven- 
ture in the Maine woods. 


* 
* 


* 

‘“*A Debt of Honor,’’ a conventional but 

athetic tale of English life, by Mabel Col- 
ins ; ‘‘ Typee,’’ Herman Mellville’s old but 
ever-thrilling romance of the South Seas, 
and ‘‘ Sunset Pass,’’ a stirring tale of army 
life in Apache land, are issued by the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Corporation (New York). 


* 

F. F. Montrésor’s ‘‘ False Coin or True ?’’ 
is odd enough, but it is not interesting. A 
magician rescues a girl from a life of servi- 
tude in a cheap lodging-house and makes 
her his medium. The girl is a very stupid 
and not especially lovable character, and 
the magician is a queer combination of kind- 
ness and indifference. He has, however, the 
merit of being fascinating. .The girl mar- 
ties a sturdy Scotchman, and the magician 
leaves the country. We are not told that he 
loves her, but we imagine thathedoes. We 
feel sorry for him anyway, for he is the clev- 
erest and most agreeable person in the whole 
affair. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

* 


*” * ’ 

A most excellent and valuable book is 
Philip Hugh Dalbiac’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions,’’ which comprises only English and 
American authors. The quotations are ar- 
— alphabetically instead of according 
to the period of the author ; and this in most 
cases is the handiest and quickest way of 
tracing the desired verse or line. Indices 


of subjects and authors make the book still 
more convenient for the reader. A second 
volume now in the press will contain quota- 
tions from only Greek and Latin writers, 
and a third will deal with modern continen- 
tal authors. The present book is so admi- 
tably compiled that it will soon make for it- 
self a place in. every well-directed library. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
* 


* 

‘‘What They Say in New England,’’ by 
Clifton Johnson, is a charming little book of 
signs, sayings, and superstitions current in 
that part of the country. All the traditions 
of old New England are preserved, and to 
these are added folk-lore, rhymes and jin- 
gles, children’s games, and tales and signs of 
almost everything. To those who already 
know these stories the book will be a pleas- 
ant friend, and to those who are ignorant of 
them it will contain all the delightful sur- 
prises of an unexplored coufitry. The book 
is most attractively illustrated and bound. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 

* 


* 

It is almost incredible that a man of intel- 
ligence, as Stephen Crane is supposed to be, 
could have written such a book as ‘‘ George’s 
Mother.’’ In the ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage,”’ 
which made his reputation, he displayed a 
vivid imagination, if nothing else ; but in this 
latest story, which, by the way, is very short, 
there is absolutely no spirit, no plot, no 
meaning, and no merit. It is about the 
cheapest and commonest sort of people, and 
the style in which it is written is correspond- 


* ingly and hopelessly dull. Yet it is by the 


man who a few months ago was hailed as a 
‘* genius’”’ 4 the most prominent critics of 
the land. (Edward Arnold, New York.) 


. 7 
* * 
Grant Allen’s latest book, ‘‘ The Duchess 
of Powysland,’’ does not begin to be excit- 
ing until the middle of the volume is reached. 
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It takes Mr. Allen a long time to lead up to 
his sensation, and the introductory chapters 
are rather commonplace. The real plot, 
however, is intensely interesting. The idea 
is taken froin the Maybrick case—for the 
American duchess is accused of poisoning 
her husband. Afteran exciting trial her en- 
tire innocence is proved and the book ends 
happily. The jealous duke had hit upon a 
fiendish revenge. He mixed morphia in all 
his food and confided to his physician that 
his wife was poisoning him. fter his death 


she is cleared only by the testimony of an 
involuntary witness. 


It is curious to remark 





MADAME ROLAND. 


From “ Madame Roland” (copyright, 1896), by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


NOTES. 


that suicide was hereditary in the Powysland 
family, nearly every male member of which 
killed iiseeell in some way or another. As 
before said, the trial of the duchess consti- 
tutes the chief interest of the book ; but the 
characters of the duchess and ot Sadine 
Venables are splendid types of feminine 
strength and beauty. (United States Book 
Co., New York.) 
* ig * 

Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘‘ Madame Roland’’ is 
written with the care and sincerity of one 
who has made a close study of the subject. 
Her life of the famous 
Frenchwoman is rich 
in incident and detail ; 
she seems to have left 
nothing unrelated ; 
indeed, it is a ques- 
tion if the work is not 
too exhaustive, for 
there is so much ma- 
terial in the opening 
chapters that the 
reader’s interest may 
flag a little until more 
vital points are reach- 
ed. he character of 
Madame Roland is 
analyzed to the mi- 
nutest degree; her 
childish thoughts, her 
girlish aspirations, her 
womanly ambitions 
and accomplishments 
are in turn brought 
under the searchlight 
of Miss Tarbell’s en- 
ergy, and every bit of 
material is put to its 
fullest use. The work 
is sure to prove inter- 
esting to all cultivated 
readers, and to stu- 
dents of French his- 
tory it will be yom f 
so. Several hand- 
some reproductions of 
different portraits of 
Madame Roland illus- 
trate the volume, 
which is admirably 
printed. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

* a * 

A scholarly and 
earnest book is ‘‘ Pat- 
mos ; or, the Unveil- 
ing,’ by the Rev. 
Charles Beecher. It 
is an exposition of the 
Apocalypse of St. 
John, and the very 
difficult and delicate 
subject is interpreted 
with skill and rever- 
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ence. -The whole course of the world’s 
history is shown in the symbolic pictures of 
the apostle ; a deep spiritual meaning im- 
bues his every word and idea. Mr. Beech- 
er’s descriptive writing is beautiful, and the 
closing chapters are a very ecstasy of exalt- 
ed faith, inspiration, and exhortation. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, Mass.) 
* 
- = 

An historical romance of unusual strength 
and beauty is ‘‘ White Aprons,” by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. It is a tale of Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Virginia, 1676, and is told with 
ag charm of narrative and literary worth. 

he hero is a rebel, the heroine a royalist, 
but love conquering all, she goes to the Court 
of Charles the Second to plead for the lover’s 
life when he is condemned. Of course her 
mission is successful, and all ends happily. 
Aside from the love interest, there are a 
number of attractive episodes and characters, 
chief among which are the famous person- 
gg the heroine meets in England—viz., 

r. Samuel Pepys, Buckingham, Dryden, 
the artist Kneller, and the ‘‘ Merry Mon- 
arch’’ himself. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 


* 
* %* 


‘*A Mask and a Martyr,”’ Fa E. Living- 
ston Prescott, is one of the deepest, most 
ironical tragedies ever written. An army 
man marries a beautiful young girl to find 
out on their wedding day that she is a drunk- 
ard. He takes all her vagaries on himself ; 
resigns his commission to keep close watch 
over her, and is branded as a coward by his 
brother officers. The evil reputation is his, 
for he shields her and bears the direst in- 
sults for her sake, while she is pitied as the 
victim of a dissolute and cruel husband. 
After her death he enlists as a private, and 
dies saving the very man who had given him 
the white feather—token of cowardice—but 
now dripping with the blood of a hero. The 
book is better appreciated on a second read- 
ing. (Edward Arnold, New York.) 
* 
* 

Illustration, which is so important a fea- 
ture of the book business, is sadly neglected 
by some of the most prominent publishers, 
This does not apply to the omission of illus- 
trations, but to the quality of some pictures 
used in popular books. In many cases cuts 
are made or bought abroad, and the result 
is a miserable set of illustrations, both cheap 
and inartistic. In such an instance a book 
would stand much better chances of success 
if it were lacking entirely in this attempted 
embellishment. It is surprising to note the 
many handsome volumes published this past 
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winter which have been marred by quan- 
tities of poor illustrations. 


* 
* * 

In ‘‘ Sleeping Fires’’ George Gissing pre- 
sents a problem as old as the time-honored 
hills, and he cannot expect the reader to 
summon up any great amount of interest in 
his story. His hero, when introduced to us, 
is a man in middle life, who in his youth 
formed a /zazson with a young woman from 
whom he soon separated. He offered to pro- 
vide for her and the child, but she took the 
peer infant and went out of his life for- 
ever. Then he fell in love with a girl of 
great purity and high ideals. In suing for 
her hand he requested her father to tell the 
girl of his past. This was done, and the girl 
dismissed him. A year afterward she mar- 
ried an elderly man of rank, and in the 
course of time became a widow. During his 
travels the hero meets and becomes greatly 
attached to a young man who is the ward of 
his former sweetheart, and whom he subse- 
quently discovers to be his own son. The 
boy’s mother had died, and chance threw 
him in the path of the woman who adopted 
him. The son dies, and the father heaps re- 
proaches on the woman who kept him from 
the love of his child so many years, although 
he did not make any strenuous effort to re- 
tain the child in its early youth. Then the 
old love for this woman rises in his heart, 
and he uses every endeavor to persuade her 
to marry him after all the long, weary years 
each have passed. She stands by her first 
principles, and then suddenly decides that 
she has acted wrongly in marrying a man 
she did not love, and prepares to lead a se- 
cluded and penitential life. Finally, how- 
ever, she marries her first love, and so ends 
the long-drawn-out discussion. The man 
who sinned early and suffered long com- 
mands sympathy and even respect, while 
the woman rather vexes. Such a tale could 
be made harrowing or intensely romantic. 
Mr. Gissing makes it cold and stupid. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 


Now the Brontés are the victims of a ‘‘ re- 


vival.’” Who will be the next? 
* . * 

Robert Barr isa most exasperating writer. 
He conceives a clever plot and then burdens 
it with a tiresome lot of talk, which often has 
little or no bearing on the plot. In ‘“‘A 
Woman Intervenes’”’ he almost spoils a good 
story by this unfortunate habit. The book 
might as well have been called ‘‘ Two 
Women Intervene,’’ for the two female 
characters alternately advance and hinder 
the schemes of the corporation whose actions 
form the basis of the story. The discov- 
ery of the heroine is a surprise, for the first 
impression is contrary to subsequent de- 
velopments, and the girl who actually is the 
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From ‘tA Woman Intervenes.” Copyright, 1896, by 
the F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 


heroine, and who does most of the interven- 
ing, is not nearly so attractive a character as 
her rival. The latter is a New York news- 
nen girl in disguise ; the former is a rich 

inglish girl. Of course tradition would make 
the newspaper girl victorious, but Mr. Barr 
thinks otherwise. The two principal men in 
the story are stupid and often ill-mannered, 
and the various complications about the mine 
grow very tiresome. For all this, the story 
starts out brightly, and there is quite a little 
clever dialogue. It istoolong, however, and 
ends rather too abruptly without a satisfac- 
tory final disposition of two of its main char- 
acters. Hal Hurst has made a number of 
Gibsonian illustrations for the book, and it is 
tastefully bound. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York.) 


* 
= 


Gertrude Atherton knows her California. 
The descriptive writing in her new story, 
‘“‘A Whirl Asunder’’ (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York), is exquisite, particularly in 
the painting of the forest scene. But Miss 
Atherton’s ae of a California woman 
we cannot believe to be typical. So vivid, 
daring, and sensual a character is a rare 
heroine. The man is an Englishman, con- 
servative and thick-headed, but he rises 
above the fascination exerted by the woman, 
and gets killed in a railway accident in con- 
sequence. The struggle between his scruples 
and the woman’s wiles forms an interesting 
story, and the climax is sudden enough to be 


NOTES. 


startling as well as grimly appropriate to the 
tenor of the last few pages. 
* ’ * 

Macmillan & Co. have issued a new and 
uniform edition of Charles Dickens’s works, 
accurate reprints from the texts of the first 
editions and accompanied by all the original 
illustrations. We have received the ‘‘ ‘Tale 
of Two Cities’’ and ‘‘ Edwin Drood” bound 
together. The type is admirably clear, and 
the size of the bookg convenient, while the 
binding is tasteful and flexible. This excel- 
lent edition, which includes in each volume 
a short introduction by Charles Dickens, the 
younger, together with a history of the writ- 
ing of each book and other interesting de 
tails, is published at $1 a volume. 


* 
* 


‘A Hard Woman,’’ by Violet Hunt (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York), is a really brill- 
iant novel. It is drawn by a firm hand and 
polished by an invigorating wit. The au- 
thor calls it a ‘‘ story in scenes,’’ for about 
one half the book is arranged in dialogue— 
keen, crisp, and admirable dialogue. The 
characters and incidents are human, the in- 
terest powerful, and the narrative attractive 
in its variety. There is, furthermore, such a 
fine flavor of originality running through it 
all that the mind would be absorbed even if 
the heart did not respond ; but intellect and 
sympathy are both aroused, so strong is the 
moving power of the author. The title is 
appropriate, but, it must be confessed, unat- 
tractive, while the leading character is de- 
cidedly the reverse. The final pages, when 
the frivolous, selfish woman, who has nearly 
ruined herself and her husband by her inor- 
dinate ambition, discovers that this self-sac- 
rificing artist husband, whose love she has 
ignored until it starved, looks to another 
woman for his better inspiration and sees 
through his wife’s mask of deceit and van- 
ity—this portion is poignantly dramatic and 
intensely human, and it is a fitting climax to 
the previous gayety and subsequently cumu- 
lative despair of the heartless woman. 

This fin-de-siécle story closes with this 
paragraph : 


“She raised her head and looked frantically in 
his face. His slack arms were round her indeed, 
but he was staring over her shoulder to where the 
white-robed Fiammetta stood and drooped under 
the broad leaf of the lily. 

“Very slowly she withdrew her arms and pushed 
him —t- 

“* Ah, I understand,’ she said, dully, pointing to 
the picture. Her voice had a sharp note of anguish 
in it as she cried, ‘That’s the woman you love!... 
Ferdinand!... Ferdinand!... I deserve it!” 


* 
* 

“The Doom of the Holy City,’’ by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, is a historical romance, with a 
sub-title, ‘‘ Christ and Cesar,’’ which sug- 

ests the context. Itis a story of Jerusalem 
in the first century, and is, of course, full of 
conflict between pagan and Christian. There 
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is much of Rome and Nero in the book. and 
especially a great deal of descriptive matter 
concerning the Eternal City. ‘The clash of 
swords, the groans of martyrs, the blood of 
the innocent, combined with the luxurious 
vice and insolent cruelty of those in power, 
lend sufficient realism to the romance that 
runs through the chronicle. Mrs. Farmer 
has studied her subject carefully and ear- 
nestly, and she writes with great Christian 
fervor. Her work is graphic and powerful. 
(A. D F. Randolph, New York.) 
* * 

In ‘‘The Story of the Solar System” 
George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., sets forth 
in —— form the truths and specula- 
tions of astronomy. He gives a general out- 
line respecting sun spots, deals with the vari- 
ous major and minor planets, discusses 
comets, quotes achievements and discoveries 
in the solar region, and handles his subject 
with ease of manner and lucidity of expres- 
sion. The book is intended for general read- 
ing rather than for educational or technical 
purposes, and is prepared with special refer- 
ence to those having access to telescopes. 
A number of illustrations and diagrams add 
value to the little volume. (D. Appleton & 
& Co., New York.) 


* 
. = 


‘‘Dedora Heywood,’’ by Gertrude Smith, 
is the story of a woman with a broad mind 
and a large heart—a woman who found the 
restrictions of her church too narrow, and 
whose belief in the omnipotence and uni- 
versal love of God caused dissension among 
the bigoted people with whom her lot was 
cast. In spite of their prejudice against her 
she labored among their poor and nursed 
their sick, until they recognized the beauty 
and charity of her new religion. Her lover 
had been an infidel, and they had parted in 
youth on this account ; in later years she was 
more generously disposed, but the lover died 
just before the time set for the wedding. 
The story is short and not very concisely 
told ; neither is it particularly interesting or 
romantic, but the binding is very pretty. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 


Lee & Shepard (Boston) issue a new and 
revised edition of Harriette R. Shattuck’s 
‘*Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law,”’ 
which is devised for the aid and instruction 
of women in organizing and conducting 
clubs, unions, etc. The book is simple in 
language and form, giving practical illustra- 
tions for the further benefit of the reader, 
and containing many minute details of par- 
liamentary rules and principles. It should 

rove of much assistance to those interested 
in a subject which is growing in importance 
all the time. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Recent publications by D. 5 ey & Co. in 
their Town and Country Librar ries are “ The 
Lost Stradivarius,” by J. M. Falkner; “A Self- 
Denying Ordnance,” by M. Hamilton; “In the 
Day of Adversity,” b john Bloundelle-Burton; 
“*Successors to the Title,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford ; 
“The Wrong Man,” by Dorothea Gerard; “ Mis- 
tress Dorothy Marvin,” by J. C. Snaith. 
a * 

The United States Book Co. reissue “ Mary 
Magdalen,” by Edgar Saltus. “The Manhattan- 
ers” is another of the Belgravia Series. The 
story is rather inconsequential, though brightly 
written, and is by Edward S. Van Zile. Thomas 
os “Return of the Native” is also repub- 
lished by the same firm. 

#** 

From the G. W. Dillingham Co. we have received 
“The Confessions of a Fool,’’ made 4 himself ; 
“The Twin Sisters,” by Florence Nightingale 
Craddock : “ Jack Hartnett,” by Lee Gilbert ; “La 
Nouvelle Femme,” ry A. S. M.; “The Woman 
with Good Intentions,” by Meg Merrilies ; ‘‘ Para- 
dise Wold,” by Alice V. Cavey ; * Young Fawcett’s 
Mabel,” by Albert Ross; ‘Caterina Soave,” by 
Gemma Ferruggia, and “Dainty Iniquity,” by 
Margaret Granville. A 

7s 


Appleton & Co. publish “In the Blue Pike,” by 

Georg Ebers, translated by Mary J. Safford. 
a*% 

“Ye Thoroughbred” is the title of a unique book 
issued by the Health-Culture Co. The author’s 
identity is veiled under the pseudonym “ Novus 

omo.” 

a*s 

“A Daughter of the South” and several shorter 
stories by Mrs. Burton Harrison are published by 
the Cassell Co. 

a *% 

Through some error the publisher’s name was 
omitted in the review of *‘ Persian Life and Cus- 
toms” in the May number. The book is published 
by Fleming H. Revell, New York. 

« *% 

G. W. Dillingham Co. publishes “ The Sixteenth 
Amendment,” by A Plain Citizen, “‘ And It Came 
to Pass,”’ by. Robert Appleton ; ‘‘ Tom’s Wife,” by 
George Douglas Tallman. 

#*% 

“ The Rule of the Turk,” by Frederick D. Greene, 
M.A., is an authoritative account of the Armenia 
Massacres and an able discussion of the Eastern 
Question. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

a *% 

“The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt” are a collec- 
tion of detective stories, written in the manner of 
Conan Doyle’s famous Sherlock Holmes adven- 
tures. Arthur Morrison, the creator of Martin 
Hewitt, makes his character a little less wonder- 
ful than Sherlock Holmes, but es as keen in 
ferreting out mysteries, and Mr. Morrison has also 
devised some very ingenious and original tales. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

**% 

Recent F ccomgpesan in the Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library are “A Winning Hazard,” wv 
Mrs. Alexander ; ‘‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” b ‘ 
E. Norris; ‘‘ The Picture of Las Cruces,” by Chris- 
tian Reid. 

a *% 

Macmillan & Co. issue an excellent paper edi- 

tion of F. Marion Crawford’s “‘ A Roman Singer.” 
«* 

The Cassell Co. publish a paper edition of W. 

Clark Russell’s “‘ Romance of a Transport.” 
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Tue Lire oF Rosert E, LEE, which began 
in the March number of the PETERSON, has 
proved a valuable contribution to the history 
of our Civil War, and as a biography it con- 
tains much interesting and inspiring material. 
Back numbers containing the series are run- 
ning low, and all those wishing a complete 
set of the magazines containing the Life of 
Lee should send in their orders at once. The 
same applies to AMERICAN NAVAL HEROEs, 
also begun in the March number. This 
series of articles has grown steadily in favor, 
and has come to be regarded as one of the 
most valuable contributions the magazine 
has ever published. The opening chapters 
cover a period of our history too little known, 
and the whole subject is one that has never 
been adequately treated by any other publi- 
cation. Order back numbers now to com- 
plete your set. 


THE PETERSON is a progressive, alert, and 
up-to-date magazine. It is the publisher’s 
policy to use material of general interest— 
matter that will appeal to every reader, and 
in which instruction as well as entertainment 
will be found. Although especial attention 
is given to illustration, and the finest pictures 
obtainable are reproduced, it is still clear to 
everyone that THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is 
not merely a “‘picture-book.” There is ample 
reading matter in the PETERSON, and it is of 
ahighclass. Variety is aimed at, and glanc- 
ing over the assortment of the August issue, 
with its articles on history, political associa- 
tions, industrial movements, foreign interests, 
the drama, art, literature, and a subject of 
such national importance as United States 
Coast Defences, none will gainsay that the 
desired object is attained. 


In the Literary Department of the PETER- 
SON the reader may always be sure of finding 
sound and honest reviews of the latest and 
best publications. Not only is extended men- 
tion made of new books, but original gossip 
and comment of literary interest are given, 
and illustrations from current volumes are 


presented. The leading publishers of the 
country are represented in the PETERSON’S 
‘* Book Notes,” and they find any mention 
of their books in these pages valuable. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the country take 
subscriptions for the PETERSON. If you are 
an occasional buyer of the magazine and 
wish it sent regularly to your address by 
mail, send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you prefer. 
Price : One Dollar a Year. 

SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. 
Créme Simon, marvellous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections. It whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Batehire, Paris ; Park & Tilford, 
New York; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods store. 


MANUSCRIPTS sent to the PETERSON must 
be accompanied by sufficient postage, if de- 
sired to be returned. No manuscript should 
be rolled, and typewriting is preferred. An 
examination of any number of the PETERSON 
will show what style of material is used, and 
a little care observed in this direction will 
save both the contributor and the magazine 
time and trouble. 


THE policy of making the PETERSON thor- 
oughly American in character has met with 
favor on all sides. We are constantly in 
receipt of letters from all parts of the country, 
which indicate that patriotism is increasing 
daily, and that American subjects by Ameri- 
can authors are what intelligent American 
readers want. Any foreign interests of im- 
portance are written up in the PETERSON, 
but the standard is American, and one may 
always be sure of finding national events, 
persons and industries described in the 
PETERSON MAGAZINE. 

Younc mothers should early learn the ne- 
cessity of keeping on hand a supply of Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for 
nursing babies as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years, 
and its value is recognized. 
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